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The ae POSTER i ready for you! 


The American Legion Marches Again... In Its 
Twenty-First Year More Than a Million Strong 
. . - Working to Preserve America’s Peace. 


This year it is our task to preserve for our youth 
W the rich heritage of Americanism that Washing- 
ton founded, Lincoln preserved, and Legionnaires, with 
their comrades in arms, defended. 

The artist has caught this conception of the 1940 
Legionnaire in another fine 4-color, 24-sheet Poster for 
the Outdoor Panels of America. 

Thirty thousand Outdoor Panels will be ready to dis- 


MORGAN LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


‘Please enter our order for 


play this Poster—bringing all the color that modern 
lithography can contribute to the success of our efforts 
in 1940. 

Again the Outdoor Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., stands ready to work with your Post in giving 
The American Legion’s message to Outdoor America. 
Get your Post to place the order for Posters Now. 

The American Legion has approved this design. Ex- 
Clusive authorization has been granted the Morgan 
Lithograph Company, Cleveland, Ohio, to make and 
distribute all American Legion Posters, Display Cards, 
and Miniature Stickers carrying this design. 





posters @ $1.00 each delivered. Check or money order for $_............... enclosed. 


.. window cards @ 6c each delivered. (Minimum order 20 cards.) 


miniature stickers @ 3c each delivered. (Minimum order 50 stickers. ) 


ee Post 
No. ; Dept. of 
Street 


_ + SESE : 


Post Adjutant or Commander 


Ship posters to local poster plant owner: 
Name 
Street 


City... Mere ee teetate ete Pe” 


Approval of Local Poster Plant Owner 
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BY 
THOMAS 
J.MALONE 


BIG FAMILY 


What kind of neighbors 
do you have — stand- 
offish, or just folks? 
Here’s how one block 
in a large American city 
makes certain, through 
cultivating the fine art 
of friendliness, that the 
just-moved-in family 
won't be a problem 


T WAS ten in the morning with three 
hours of work behind her and twice 
that many ahead when Mrs. Kelli- 
weg, canning peaches in the kitchen 

of her home in the Thirty-five Hundred 
block of Emerson Avenue North, tripped 
on one of the children’s toys—or was it 
the cat?—and fell to the floor, breaking 
two ribs and becoming an immediate 
prospect for the ambulance. One of the 
children, perhaps the contrite toy owner, 
ran to the next house in alarm. Help came 
at once. A telephone call brought a doctor 
and he had the injured woman taken to a 
hospital. 

You are now ready to follow the for- 
tunes of Mrs. Kelliweg at the hospital— 
what befell her there, whom she met, 
what complications and entanglements 
ensued, what forwardings and reverses, 
how . . . But you are due for surprise if 
not disappointment. Mrs. Kelliweg drops 
out of the story right here. She will not 
appear again. Instead, let us go back to 
the peaches. 

What of them? What, but that two of 
the neighbors went over to the Kelliweg 
kitchen and, putting off whatever was to 
have occupied them in their own homes 
the next few hours, finished canning 
those peaches! 

That neighborly act was typical of 
many such acts that take place, day in 
and day out, in the 3500-block of North 
Emerson. People there think nothing of 
them, or at least see nothing out of the 
ordinary in them. They seem not to 
tealize that a spirit of neighborliness and 
its expression in many different ways sets 
their block apart from other blocks, 
probably from all others, in their city of 

a million or so population. 
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Like ONE 








Truth in an old chestnut: That fellow next door’s 
a pretty good guy when you get to know him 


In their city? Perhaps in the country 
as a whole. For where else, the country 
over, is there a residential block in which 
the dwellers, from one end to the other, 
know one another, exchange visits, hold 
nightly talk sessions in porches, play 
games together from bridge to diamond 
ball, borrow and lend, and even go on an 
annual block picnic in mid-summer and 
hold an annual Christmas party? 

“T don’t know my next-door neighbor,” 
you often hear said, more or less com- 
placently, “and don’t want to.” Here is 
a block in which nobody feels that way. 


A resident of the block, in speaking of 
its novel character, said: 

“On coming home from work one after- 
noon, I drew up to the garage just as the 
electrician living two or three doors away 
was leaving it. He had noticed that the 
wind had blown down a garage wire and, 
like the good neighbor he is, had thought 
it the natural thing to come over and 
fasten it again. He would never have 
said anything to me about it if I hadn’t 
caught him in the act.” 

What problem of conduct is presented 
when you see (Continued on page 48) 
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(5 tt vt out a monthly maga- 
zine which like this one goes 
to more than a million sub- 
scribers entails planning far ahead of 
the time when you, the ultimate con- 
sumer, take your copy from the mail- 
man. The time-lag between the date 
when editorial and advertising de- 
partments of the magazine get a last 
look at the product and its arrival in 
your home is usually about a month: 
In special instances, as the November 
issue, which was held for the Chicago 
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_—_ is one angle of the situa- 
tion facing your editors and those 
of other publications which did not 
obtain in the piping days of world 
peace (when, for instance, only Spain 
and China and Albania and Abyssinia 
were being strafed.) The conflic 
which started last September has as 
yet no generally accepted name, but 
even so we can no longer talk and 
write glibly of “the war’ as we did 
before Labor Day this year. 

In the matter of titles, the new 
war is responsible for changes in 


National Convention story, only three KELLY TAKES THE BALL 12 sible fo 
weeks intervene. By Jack R. C. Cann three instances in this issue. When it 
A BATTLE ALL THE WAY 14 came into this office the fiction piece 


6 Be editors try to fashion the fic- 
tion and articles of a given issue 
so that no matter what happens every- 
thing in the magazine will “stand 
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by William Hazlett Upson and 
Thomas M. Johnson was titled The 
Woman Who Won the War. In the 
circumstances it was felt that a new 
tag was necessary. Well, who do peo- 


up.” With a war going on overseas CHILDREN IN DEFEAT 18 
which can conceivably take in more By Grant Powers ple think won the World War (no 
THIS’LL WHIP ’EM 20 wisecracks, please) of 1914-'18? 


powers than the three with which it 
started, references to that war must 
be phrased in such a way as to pro- 
vide for eventualities. Congress was 
in extraordinary session when the 
Chicago National Convention met, 
and it was still in session as these 
words were put into type. The Na- 
tional Convention, it will be recalled, 
asked that the House and Senate, be- 
cause of the gravity of the war situa- 
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Marshal Foch was in command of the 
victors at the end, and if any indi- 
vidual is entitled to the credit he's 
the one. Wherefore the title Not 
Foch, But Yvonne. Yvonne is the 
woman in the story who w.t.w. 


HE article by Frederick Palmer 
was written several months ago. 
It was called Next Time We'll Be 


tion, remain sitting until the regular SANTA’S BIG HELPER 30 Ready. Now it is Memo to Europe: 
session begins on January 3, 1940. It By Boyp B. STUTLER We Won't Be Over. Colonel Palmer 
would have been perfectly legitimate GO AND GET IT 34 rewrote the article in October. Win- 
for your magazine to have an edi- By Joun J. Nou. sor Josselyn’s recounting of a Legion 
torial in this issue urging such action BURSTS AND DUDS “ Post’s Armistice Day thrill-spectacle 


on our national legislators. But we 
couldn’t do it: Legionnaires would 
rightfully consider the editors of the 
magazine rather dopey if when this 
issue came out late in November its 
editorial page asked a Congress which 
had already gone home to remain in 
session at Washington. 
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IMPORTANT 


A form for your convenience if you wish 
to have the magazine sent to another ad- 
dress will be found on page 51. 


was first titled Armistice Comes 
Again, and How! That, you will 
notice, is now Sham Battle, Thank 
God! It seemed certain that on the 
occasion of this year’s celebration of 
Armistice Day we would still be able 
to thank God for being at peace io 


this fortunate land. 
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TTLE GIRL WILL HAVE 


HAPPY 
CHRISTMAS 


Tuberculosis is still the greatest killer of youth 
... and takes fifty per cent more girls than boys 
between the ages of 15 and 25! 

Two modern aids that help the physician detect 
tuberculosis in its earliest, curable stage are the 
tuberculin test and the chest X-ray. 

Your purchases of Christmas Seals make it pos- 
sible, not only to teach people that tuberculosis 
is preventable and curable, but to look for early 
stages of this dread disease among children who 
seem to be in good health. 

So from now ’til Christmas, mail no letter— 
send no package—unless it is decorated with the 
Christmas symbol that saves lives! 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations in the United States 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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ITH the start of the 
European war of 1939 we 
began to hear in the press 
and over the radio from 
men who were singled out as “military 
experts” among their fellow mortals. 

They were supposed to be able to look 
into generals’ and admirals’ minds and 
work out strategy and tactics on a map. 
When they guessed wrong, oh, well, it 
was a relief to find these wise guys were 
only human. 

I would remind them that we have a 
great host of American military experts 
who have been right for twenty years. 
You will find some of them disabled for 
life in veterans’ hospitals. They gather at 
Legion Post meetings. Their total is the 
more than a million members of The 
American Legion. 

All other veterans in good standing are 
invited to join, not only for the sake of 
the good company, but for the sake of 
their sons, unless they want their sons in a 
European war. 

We were right when the pacifists raised 
their soprano voices saying no attention 
should be paid to our crusade for pre- 
paredness because having been in a war 
we were bound to be for war. Of course 
we wanted another war, they said. Our 
business as the Legion was to promote 
war. 

Why, they saw our very motto of “For 
God and Country” as showing we had 
never stopped to think that some other 
country might be better than ours. Oh, 
dear, and oh, dear me! Naughty, naughty 
Legionnaires! Plainly we lacked a sense 
of international fellowship. We were so 
very discourteous we would not have the 
flag of any alien ideology, totalitarian 
right or left, in our line of march with the 
American flag. 

What we knew as military experts— 
drilled in our bones by our experience— 
was the best way to keep out of another 
European war. At the outset of the 
latest one we were not joining the chorus 
of “America is bound to be drawn in.” 
But we set out with the weight of our in- 
fluence to correct that false idea. Drawn 
in! That sounds as though we were fish, 
bound to swallow the hook. 

Nor did we get excited with the im- 
pulsive enthusiasts who wanted us to 

enter the war at once lest we be too late 
to save civilization over there—save it 
again when we were supposed to have 
saved it by sending two million soldiers 
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over there to win a war. Some of those 
hot for immediate entry were concerned 
that the latest war could not be a real big 
war, a world war, if we were so unaccom- 
modating as to stay out. Among them 
were elders who had not been in uniform 
in 1917-18 and now are too old for combat 
service. They would be safe at home 
while the youngsters went into the 
trenches. 
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We remember, we remember that thousands of these American soldiers 
didn’t come back home from France. Only a positive threat to Amer- 
ica’s safety will bring about another American Expeditionary Force 
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Many have an illusion which was shat 
tered for us Legionnaires by our perso 
experience. They think that preparedness” 
is something you can buy on short notice 
as you would buy a washing machine or 
a car. 

It is not just that the Legion in con- 
vention after convention has passed) 
resolutions for preparedness. In cur. 
memory of the costly lesson of trying to. 
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prepare out of the raw in a hurry, we 
have kept up unremitting pressure in 
public education and in Washington for 
progressive preparedness. 

The proof of our wisdom was flashed 
in bold letters on the world screen with 
the beginning of the latest European war. 
The best way to compare how ready we 
are now with our situation in 1917 is to 
consider what would happen if M Day 
Mobilization Day) should come to- 
morrow or next week. Suppose we were 
at war in the defense of our country: we 
had to raise a big army and send our navy 
out to possible battle. 

In 1917 the mass of our man-power 
had to wait on the building of the can- 
tonments before drill could begin. Since 
1917 some of our Regular Army posts 
have been enlarged. The big new asset is 
our CCC camps which would be available 
for early training. 

Twenty-two years ago we had not a 
thousand trained reserve officers. We 
had to drill the officers who were to drill 
and command the privates. We found 
that a college education did not always 
mean that a candidate had been washed 
behind theears or had thenatural capacity 
for military leadership. Today, through 
our R. O. T. C. we have accumulated 
100,000 reserve officers carefully picked 
and better trained. 

We have 12,000 regular officers where 
we had 5,000 in 1917 and with full ex- 
pansion under the new law more than 
600,000 Regulars and National Guard 
where we had 250,000 in 1917. Aside from 
the Regulars and Guard in 1917 few 
American youth had ever kept step in a 
uniformed marching column. Most of 
those in the big cities had never had a 
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rifle in their hands. They had to qualify 
for the big league game without even 
sandlot practice. 

European military experts were sure 
we could never make an effective army 
quick enough against hardened German 
veterans. The experts were not so foolish 
as the result made them appear. Their 
view was warranted because they were 
thinking in European terms—they were 
unfamiliar with American intelligence 
and adaptability and our zeal and fierce 
industry in meeting an emergency. That 
is the stuff of which The American Legion 
is made, and, thank God, of which this 
generation of youngsters is made. 

Veterans are yet too close for full 
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appreciation of the wonder of what they 
did under the handicaps and in face of all 
the hurdles we took in our stride. Full 
appreciation must wait another fifty years 
when students, Armistice Day orators and 
novelists will be digging into the files of 
The American Legion Magazine, along 
with other records, for material for their 
histories, speeches and yarns. But fifty 
years hence we shall be past any blushing 
embarrassment over their encomiums. 
Today, aside from the Regulars and 
Guard, we have a quarter of a million 
graduates of the Citizens Military Train- 
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Graves at Cheveuges of the last Americans killed in front of Sedan. They did not die in vain, 
for their comrades have implemented the National Defense Act so that America is ready 


ing Camps—which the Legion backed 
because Legionnaires possess inside in- 
formation that you cannot train a man 
for modern war in a minute. All the CCC 
boys who were fit could expand the ranks 
of the Regulars and the Guard. 

Three millions of our youth have been 
in the CCC camps, where many Legion- 
naires served as instructors. The CCC 
boys have had no military drill. But 
while working for Uncle Sam until they 
could get private jobs they have ab- 
sorbed something else which the Legion- 
naire understands from having it instilled 
in him from camp to trenches. 

This shines in glowing, vital memory 
at Post meetings. It is the fellowship of 
man to man, bunk to bunk, elbow to 
elbow— indescribable in the way you feel 
and share it—under the same conditions, 
rules and pay. That disciplines the 
shirker, reduces swelled heads to normal 
size with good-natured ribbing, and sets 
the mark toe which the outsider must live 
up if he wants to be an insider. 

Some estimates hold that 2,000,000 of 
the 3,000,000 who have been in CCC 
camps might be fit for military service. 
At least 1,000,000 would be. It has been 
suggested we could begin by calling for 
volunteers from among them before we 
began the draft. No draft act has been 
passed yet. One is ready. 

In that the Legion has had its part. 
Out of our body of experience and the 
influence we can bring to bear we have a 
duty out of our inheritance of service in 
the war—a duty to our sons and all 
youth to whom Uncle Sam says: 

“Come! You are young and strong and 
the kind the country needs for victory.” 

We can stand (Continued on page 38) 
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Cy Wallace Morgan. 


SMALL group of us 
were sitting around 
one evening in the 
basement of the Le- 
gion clubhouse. We had escaped 
from the hall upstairs where the 
Post was holding one of its joint 
meetings with the Auxiliary. 
An energetic sister from De- 





partment Headquarters was telling us 
an endless story of her efforts to persuade 
the hardboiled Governor of the State to 
allocate funds for a big playground and 
splash-pool project for the children of our 
town. 

Once we had duly sized up the situ- 
ation, a few of us more sensible veterans 
who approved of the project and the . 
Auxiliary all right, but not of this too- 
vivacious lady, retired stealthily to the 














basement. There, after we had sampled 


sundry interesting bottles, we shifted our 


talk from females at Post meetings to 
females in war. Naturally, the remarks 
were varied and contradictory, until a 
redheaded Legionnaire from out of town 
~a man none of us had 
seen before—spoke up. 

“Don’t underesti - 
mate the women,” he 
said. “After all, it was a 
woman who won that 
war back twenty-one 
years ago.” 

“Boloney!” exploded 
the toughest-looking 
member of our Post—a 
big ex-Marine. “If you want to know who 
won the war, it was us Leathernecks at 
Belleau Wood.” 

“No,” differed the red-headed guy. 
“Tt was a woman. She was a spy... ” 

“Not just boloney, but also apple- 
sauce!” said the Marine. “These women 
spies never amount to anything. Look at 
Mata Hari! Look at this female nazi hair- 
dresser on the German ship that I was 
reading about. She comes over here and 
buys a penny postcard showing a battle- 
ship going through the Panama Canal— 
or something equally unimportant. She 
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sends the picture to the brass hats back 
home in Europe. Then she gets pinched, 
and the newspaper boys stir up a big spy 
scare. But no war was ever won by women 
spies. What it takes is good, he-man 
fighting—”’ here he swelled out his chest 
proudly ‘“—like we did at Belleau 
Wood.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Red, “but you’re 
wrong. It was a woman who won the war. 
I know—because I helped her.” 

The Marine snorted. “And just when 
and how did all this happen?” 

“It was in 1918,” said Red. “It was in 





Paris. It was springtime. And I met this 
woman. Her name was Yvonne. She was 
beautiful—intelligent—” 

“And the two of you fought the Battle 
of Paris and won the war?” 

“Yes—but not the way you think. 
Everything was on a very high plane. We 
won the war by sheer brain power.” 

“And us guys in the trenches had noth- 
ing to do with it?” 

“You probably helped—in your hum- 
ble way,” conceded Red. “But the de 
ciding factor was the mental work that 
was done behind the lines.” 
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She gave him a push, he slipped 


in the tub, and away she went 


“The woman I’ve been telling you about. 
Her name was Yvonne. She certainly was a 
smart girl . . . and good-looking, too. I’ll 
never forget how the beautiful spring sun- 
shine came through that dusty old window 
and lit up her golden hair. I’ll never forget the 
nifty little dress, the silk stockings, the look of 
intelligence in her face... ”’ 

“Wait a minute,” interjected the Marine. 
“What did all this intelligence and silk stock- 
ings have to do with winning the war—or so 
you claim?” 

“The intelligence, the silk stockings and 
everything else belonged to this girl Yvonne. 
She had been working as a stenographer in the 
Paris office of the Deuxieme Bureau, and was 
now Captain Brackett’s private secretary. So 
when I arrived with the big envelope, and he 
was out of town, they told me to talk to 
Yvonne, and she spoke right up—she was 
French, but she could parley English almost 
as good as me—and said I could give the 
envelope to her.” 

“And you did?” 

“Not right away. I told her I was supposed 
to deliver it to the captain personally. And 
she said, ‘He’s in London, and I don’t know 
when he’ll be back, and the envelope is 
marked “Urgent” so you’d better hand it 
over.’ And I said ‘Orders is orders’ and she 
said ‘All right, you can open it yourself and 
let me see what’s in it; you didn’t have any 
orders against that, did you?’ So I said ‘No, I 
can’t remember anybody telling me not to 
open it.’ So I did open it—and you'll never 
guess what was in it.” 

“This seems to be your story,” said the 
Marine. “I'll let you tell it.” 

“Well,” said Red, “that envelope contained 
twenty-five thousand francs, which at that 
time must have been nearly five thousand 
dollars. It was all in those lovely French bank 
notes, with soft delicate colors, artistic pictures 


bil YVONNE 


“I suppose,” sneered the Marine, me to Paris. They gave me a sealed and little curlicues—regular works of art, 


“you’re going to pretend you were some 
big general or something.” 

“No,” said Red, “I was just a sergeant. 
But I was a courier—for G-2-B.” 

“Whaddye mean, a courier for G-2-B?” 

“A courier,” Red explained kindly, “‘is 
@ man who carries messages. And G-2-B 
was the secret service branch of the 
General Staff at Chaumont.” 

“You were a little messenger boy, 
trotting from office to office—”’ 

“And a Jot more, too,” cut in Red. 
“This time . . . spring, 1918 . . . they sent 
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envelope marked ‘Urgent—Very Secret.’ 
It was addressed to an American captain 
named Brackett who represented G-2-B 
at the Paris office of the Deuxieme 
Bureau...” 

“The what?” snorted the Marine. 

“If you keep interrupting . . . The 
Deuxieme Bureau is the secret service 
department of the French Army. But 
when I got there, this Captain Brackett 
was out of town. So they told me to talk 
to this woman.” 

“What woman?” 


on payday or any other day. And besides 
this money, there was a letter addressed 
to Captain Brackett and marked, ‘Very 
secret.’ ” 

“But I suppose you and your new girl 
friend read it just the same?” 

“Sure. And it was lucky we did, because 
it told about two matters that had to be 
attended to right off. First, the big bugs 
at G-2-B in Chaumont wanted to know 
if the Deuxieme Bureau had any inside 
dope on where the Germans were plan- 
ning to launch their next big offensive. 
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And, second, they wanted Captain 
Brackett to investigate various reports 
that the Germans had a lot of spies at 
the port of Brest, checking up on arrivals 
of American troops and supplies, and 
sending the information to Germany by 
way of Switzerland.” 

“And why the twenty-five thousand 
francs?” 

“I’m coming to that,” reassured Red. 
“The letter said that if this Captain 
Brackett found there was any truth in 
these Brest spy stories, he was to use the 
money to hire a bunch of counter- 
espionage agents to run down the German 
spies and put them out of business. So, as 
long as Captain Brackett was out of 
town, Yvonne said she would take care of 
the whole thing. Of course I was still a 
bit doubtful about letting hor have the 
money. But I didn’t mind discussing the 
matter with her. You see, she had such 
an unusually fine mind that it was an 
intellectual treat just to talk to her and 
she was good-looking besides . . . ” 

“And it was springtime in Paris,” 
suggested the Marine. 

“Yes,” continued Red. “So one thing 
led to another, and after a while we went 
out and had a bite of lunch and a bottle 
of Sauterne in a little restaurant near the 
Place de l’Opera. And while we were 
there, Yvonne did some very heavy 
brain-work and thought up a brand-new 
and unusually clever plan by which we 
could use the twenty-five thousand francs 
to the greatest advantage.” 

“Just a little gold-digger, eh?” 

“Oh, no. Yvonne wasn’t interested in 
the money for herself. She was efficient, 
she was also idealistic. All she cared about 
was doing her bit to help France—and 
America—in the great war for civiliza- 
tion. So she had thought up this scheme— 
and it was a real honey, too—for getting 
hold of much better information on the 
expected German offensive than anything 
the Deuxieme Bureau had yet been able 
to discover. And at the same time she 
would be breaking up the entire spy ring 
at Brest by applying the principle of 
stoppage at the source.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“The idea was that instead of 
wasting time and money trying 
to trap the third-rate boobs that 
were doing the actual spying. at 
Brest, it would be much better if 
I turned the funds over to her and ey 
let her go to the city of Berne in 
Switzerland, where she would try 
to buy, beg, borrow, steal or 
otherwise get hold of the papers 
and records of the German Minis- 
ter to Switzerland.” 

“Why pick on him?” asked the 
Marine. 

“Because he was head of the 
German secret set vice in Switzer- 
land. He was the guy that sent 
out all these German spies to 
Brest and other points in France 
—which of course was a violation 
of Swiss neutrality, but he didn’t 
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care about that. Also, according to 
Yvonne, he was important enough so he 
might have some authentic dope on the 
next German ofiensive. 

“Did this woman know what she was 
talking about?” 

“Sure she did. She had been working 
for over two years in a highly confidential 
position in the French secret service, 
where she could look over all the reports 
that came in from everywhere. She even 
knew where this German Minister kept 
his most highly secret papers—in a big 
leather briefcase which he carried with 
him wherever he went, anchored to his 
wrist by a steel chain and a steel bracelet, 
of all things. 

“All the secret agents of all the allied 
countries in Switzerland had been eyeing 
that briefcase for years, and trying to 
figure out some way of stealing it without 
stirring up too much trouble with the 
Swiss government. Everybody knew, 
from the precautions this German took, 
that the briefcase must have some very 
important records in it—such as the 
names and addresses of German spies in 
France, including Brest.” 

“Or else it was just camouflage,” said 
the Marine sagely. “Something to draw 
attention away from where he really kept 
his important papers.” 

“No,” said Red. “The precautions were 
too elaborate for a mere hoax. For 
instance, that chain—according to what 













Yvonne told me—was made out of very 
expensive high-grade alloy steel.” 

“How would she know that?” 

“She said the French secret service 
once tried to steal this briefcase. They 
hired a very clever Swiss pickpocket of 
the kind known as a professional watch- 
chain snipper. This mug sneaked up on 
his Excellency the German Minister 
when he was in a crowd, and went after 
the chain with a pair of high-powered 
bolt-cutters. But they didn’t even make 
a dent in this cute little chain.” 

“Had anybody else tried to steal this 
briefcase?” 

“Oh, yes. Once the Italian secret 
service worked out a scheme for kid- 
napping the man and whisking him— 
briefcase and all—over the St. Bernard 
Pass into Italy. But the Italians dropped 
the idea, and nothing more was done 
until Yvonne decided to try her luck.” 

“What was she planning to do?” asked 
the Marine. “Chop his arm off?” 

“Certainly not. Yvonne was too much 
of a lady for anything as crude as that, 
Besides, she had certain natural advan- 
tages that put the whole job practically 
in the bag. As near as I can remember, 
she had an aunt who had emigrated to 
Switzerland years before, and started an 
employment agency for domestic help in 
Berne. So Yvonne needed only to go to 
Berne, arrange for her aunt to get her a 
job as chambermaid or something in the 


The captain was away— 
so they opened the letter 
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German Minister’s house, and 
watch her chance.” 

“If it was as easy as that,” said the 
Marine, “why hadn’t the French sent her 
before?” 

“Apparently just official stupidity,” 
said the redhead. “Yvonne wasn’t a 
trained secret agent, so they didn’t dare 
entrust her with so important a mission; 
and she was such a good secretary that 
they didn’t want to lose her. So they 
wouldn’t give her permission or money, 
which was quite an item with railroad 
fare, living expenses and bribes and 
whatnot. The situation was pitiful—a 
woman with every qualification for a 
super-spy, just wasting her fragrance as a 
Stenographer in a government office.” 

“So I suppose you came to the rescue 
and gave her the whole twenty-five 
thousand francs?” 

“No, at first I gave her only fifteen 
thousand. I thought that would be 
enough. But after we had got back to the 
Deuxieme Bureau so Yvonne could fix 
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herself up with a passport, 
and after we had stopped at 
her apartment so she could 
pack her bag, we took a ride 
in a taxi out to a sort of park 
called the Bois de Boulogne, 
and we sat on a bench for a 
while and all at once it oc- 
curred to me that it would be foolish to 
risk the success of Yvonne’s trip by limit- 
ing her too much on funds. So I gave her 
the balance of the twenty-five thousand 
francs. And then we had supper. And 
after supper...” 

“T suppose you began looking for a 
place to spend the night?” 

“I did; we didn’t!” snapped Red. 
“Yvonne’s train left so early that right 
after supper I had to take her to the 
Gare de Lyon. Just before the train 
pulled out, she gave me a note to Captain 
Brackett to let him know she had gone 
to Berne. Then away she went—and 
after that I found a room where I spent 
the night—feeling pretty lonesome—and 
in the morning I delivered the note at the 
Deuxieme Bureau and right away I 
found out that I was in trouble sure 
enough...” 

“The French secret service people were 
sore about losing their prize stenog- 
rapher?” 

“Worse than that.” 

“Don’t tell me this Yvonne was really 
a German secret agent?” 

“Oh, no. Yvonne was a real French 
patriot. But I had to deliver her note to 











He began yelling and hollering 
and asking all kinds of questions 


this Captain Brackett, who was back 
from London after all. And he, as soon as 
he’d read the note, began yelling and 
hollering at me and asking all kinds of 
embarrassing questions—you know how 
these army officers sometimes are. Well, 
I got a little confused and I guess told 
him a little too much, because the next 
I knew I was under arrest and locked up 
in a place called the Hotel Sainte Anne, 
which was run by the American Military 
Police in Paris. I suppose the Marines 
never heard of it. But after a couple of 
weeks I was out again and Captain 
Brackett was apologizing to me... ” 

“The guy had gone crazy or some- 
thing?” 

“Certainly not. He had just received a 
package from Yvonne from Switzerland 
which had made him forget all about 
being sore.” 

“What was in the package?” 

“First, there was a note from Yvonne. 
She reported that she had found no jobs 
available in the household of the German 
Minister at Berne but her aunt had intro- 
duced her to the butler, who had gotten 
his job several months before through the 
aunt’s employment agency. Yvonne had 
bribed this butler with a thousand francs. 
And between the two of them they had 
thought up a very clever scheme...” 

“For grabbing this briefcase you have 
been talking about?” 

“Yes. The main idea was to grab the 
briefcase when the Minister had his little 
steel bracelet un- (Continued on page 40) 
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BROUGHTZ 


ROBERT LEE BULLARD 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


HEN 400 years ago the 

great old Spanish navigator 

Magellan, in man’s first 

circling of the earth, came 
to the Philippines and made them 
Spain’s, he found all their shores 
being ravaged in slave-taking and pirati- 
cal expeditions by tribes of the Moros, 
from the southern end of the archipelago. 
Suddenly and fiercely upon the Philippine 
coasts in little fleets of long, narrow 
“dugout” sail-and-rowboats they de- 
scended, seamen all who handled their 
craft with great skill and daring, warriors 
all who with kris fought like madmen, to 
whom defeat or loss of their arms meant 








Old Glory at the 
masthead, he had 
slipped away with 
the old chief’s wives 


utter and final dishonor. Individualistic, 

proud, high-spirited, brooking never the 

least reflection upon their quality as men 

and warriors, the Moros were self-willed 

and independent, yielding little obedience even 
to their own immediate chiefs or dattos. 

From Magellan to our day, Spain, subduing the 
ends of the earth and disposing with ease of 
Aztec, Inca and America’s wildest Indians, never 
came to control these daring, proud, independent, 
self-willed Moros, most difficult in the island of 
Mindanao, in whose mountains and deep, deep 
forests they could, when pressed, utterly disappear. 
So this island came to the American Army. 

“Cut roads to open the country, to give work and 
pay to the Moros, and bring them under govern- 
ment without fighting—if possible.’’ So spoke the 
general to a major in charge in one region. 

Peace, work and pay to a tribe of fierce, warrior 
savages who had never worked, who had ever lived 
by piracy and robbery of their neighbors! Mixed 
along with sudden punitive expeditions against the 
worst-behaved, the general’s plan did, however, in 
a year or so bring many dattos or chiefs to acknowl- 
edge the Government of the United States. As a sign 
thereof each chief received of the major a United 
States flag to float over his village or territory. 

Among the Moro chiefs to acknowledge the 
authority of the United States, to the major’s sur- 
prise one day came a young datto, Alandug, from a 
region far away in the forest near a distant sea- 
coast, so far away that as long as he had been in 
Moroland the major had never heard of it and 
could not now locate it. A fine young fellow, the 
datto, handsome, prepossessing in every way 
—dress, manner, looks and speech. 

“Under no threat, in no fear of your soldiers,” 
said he proudly, “‘but of my own free will I come 
for my people to acknowledge your Government 
and to receive the United States flag.”” The major 
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formally accepted his ac- 
knowledgment, gave him 
the flag and he went his 
way. 

Soon the major began to 
hear of the sale in the 
Moro markets of Christian 
Filipinos as slaves. Alan- 
dug had outfitted a little 
fleet of those old-time, long 
“dugout” sail - and - row- 
boats and, Old Glory at the 
masthead of one of them, 
the very flag which the 
major had given him, had 
made a dashing expedition 
by sea to one of the 
numerous islands occupied 
by Christian Filipinos, 
bringing back eight or ten 
as slaves. As the news of 






Shlushialion by 
DAN CONTENT 


this spread, all Moroland was laughing at 
the major, who for his Government had 
been talking so glibly of the freedom that 
our flag brought to all men. One by one 
the major managed to pick up and relieve 
most of the slaves that Alandug had 
taken and sold, but could never learn even 
the whereabouts of the territory or 
village of the fellow who had perpetrated 
this joke on him. Moro public sentiment 
was too strongly in favor of slavery to 
permit Moros to give him away. Besides, 
they were enjoying the joke. And the 
major had to take it. 

Months passed. One day an old datto, 
Nouncan, long a good friend, came 
twenty miles afoot to visit the major. 
After his salutation he sat around for 
hours without a word more. Something 
was on his mind, the major knew, so at 
last he asked: 

“What troubles my friend?” 

“T have been insulted.” (An insult! 
To any Moro death were preferable.) 
“T want arms to avenge it, to go kill 
Alandug, who has carried off two of the 
wives of me, Datto Nouncan, always 
your friend.” 

“Do you know where Alandug is?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I will myself take my soldiers 
and go with and help you to avenge your 
dishonor.” 

“Agreed,” and the old chief left his 
young rajah or adjutant to arrange the 
details. 

“How could Alandug carry off datto 
Nouncan’s wives?” the major asked the 
rajah after the old man had gone. 

“Well,” grinned the young scamp, 
“you see Nouncan is old, worn out, not 
much alive. His wives are young and 
Alandug is a young dandy.” 

The story was told. The major enjoyed 
it much, as a part of the human comedy; 
as an officer responsible for the use of that 
United States flag, he enjoyed it much 
more as he now saw that the incident of 
the ladies was going to give him a chance 
to get the flag and perhaps Alandug too. 

With his soldiers at the time agreed on 
the major started, taking the wrong 
direction and later a roundabout course 
to mislead any Moro who might feel in- 
clined to give Alandug warning of his 
coming. On the way he picked up old 
Nouncan and his eight or ten warriors. 
His adjutant led all day another round- 
about march, then all night through a 
dense forest dripping with dew from the 
moisture-laden sea air striking the cool- 
ing, condensing shades of the forest. The 
major knew he was near the seacoast. 

At a little opening at break of day, 
“Here’s his town, and that,” pointing, 
whispered the guide, “Alandug’s own 
house.” (Continued on page 38) 
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Major Ray Kelly, Coast Artillery 

Corps (Anti-Aircraft) Reserve, as 

officer of the day on a recent 
active tour of duty 


HREE Legionnaires—all good 

men and true—had been placed 

in nomination for National Com- 

mander at the 1939 convention of 
The American Legion at Chicago. But 
as the roll was called, one Department 
after another—with very few passing— 
was reported as seconding the nomina- 
tion of a certain one of the three. 

Finally, one of the other candidates 
made his way to the platform to offer 
a motion that the election of this com- 
rade be made unanimous. 

The standards of the Department 
delegations were already on their way to 
the platform when the third candidate 
supported the motion—and it was 
adopted with a roar. 

Then it was that National Commander 


The all-Legion Kelly family. In 
back, Ray, Jr., nineteen, and Win- 
ifred, eighteen. In front, Nora 
Marie, eleven, Mrs. Kelly, Sharon 
Ann, going on seven, the Com- 
mander, Jerry, eight, and Jimmy, 
thirteen. Young Ray is a junior at 
Notre Dame and Winifred is at- 
tending Mundelein College in 
Chicago 
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Steve Chadwick looked about him, and 
noting the absence from the platform 
of the winner; turned to the delegates 
in the convention hall and made the 
smiling query: “Has anybody here seen 
Kelly?” 

Raymond J. Kelly, the just-elected 
National Commander, sat back in one of 
the loges in the Auditorium Theater, 
where the convention was held, with his 
comrades of the Michigan delegation. 
The famous Kelly smile split his coun- 
tenance, and with reason, for the victory 
at Chicago was the successful culmina- 
tion of a long campaign waged by his 
comrades of Michigan, with the aid of 
many friends in other Departments. 

When Steve Chadwick intoned, “Has 
anybody here seen Kelly?” he repeated 
a catch line out of the popular song that 
had been heard many, many times in 
the Kelly campaign. Only, it isn’t all 
correct. True enough, Ray Kelly’s eyes 
are blue, “and he is Irish through and 
through,” but the only time he is ever 


“red-headed” is when some _ smart- 
aleck magazine writer takes an un- 
merited dig at the Legion, and distorts 
the truth or misinterprets the Legion 
program in order to do so. 

Were this yarn to be written for the 
group that devoured the works of Hora- 
tio Alger as fast as they were turned out, 
the title might well be “From Farm Boy 
to Corporation Counsel,” or “From Pri- 
vate to Major.” 


) GO back to before-the-beginning of 
the career of Raymond J. Kelly, the 
new National Commander, one might 
start with the Kellys who first came to 
this land. Mr. and Mrs. Michael Kelly 
left their native Ireland and went to the 
province of Ontario, in Canada, where 
they settled on a farm a few miles from 
Kenilworth, in the township of Arthur, 
near Mt. Forest. 
Sometime in the 1850’s Mr. and 
Mrs. Kelly and their family came across 
the border, and bought themselves a 
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farm in New York, near Niagara Falls. 

In due time, the Kellys moved 
again, for the head of the family pur- 
chased a tract of land in Allegan 
County, Michigan, three miles from 
the hamlet of Otsego. With the help 
of his sons, one of them Michael, Jr., 
the land was cleared and made into 
productive and fertile fields. 

The rest of the family scattered 
from the homestead, but Michael, Jr., 
remained on the farm, was married to 
Josephine Wolfe, whose parents had 
also come from Ireland via Canada, 
and eventually succeeded to the own- 
ership of the Allegan County home- 
stead. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Michael Kelly, 
Jr., were born four sons and a daugh- 
ter. The first born, named Raymond, 
was destined to become, in time, the 
National Commander of The Ameri- 
can Legion. 

In those days, the routine of the 
growing boy was that of any farm 
lad. When he was old enough to take 





hold, he had chores to do. When he ar- 





tived at the proper age, he attended the 
country school a mile away. During 
vacation time, and before and after 
school, there was always plenty to do to 
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A small part of the great crowd in front of the ancient Detroit City Hall at the homecoming 
parade for the Detroit Corporation Counsel who is taking a year’s leave to lead the Legion 


southwestern Michigan farm, the 
high school student joined a 
threshing outfit during his school 
vacation period, and earned 
money which was carefully put 
away against the time when he 
would become a brand new 
freshman at Notre Dame. 

That time arrived, eventually, 
and Ray Kelly went down to the 
school that had among its stu- 
dents at the time a lad named 
Knute Rockne, who was later 
to make football history at this 
same school, and another lad 
named Charles E. (Gus) Dorais, 
who is still making football his- 
tory with his Trojans at the 
University of Detroit. 

The threshing-rig savings were 
helpful, but they weren’t quite 
enough, so Ray Kelly donned an: 
apron, and as a waiter in the 
university dining room, served 
his fellow students in return for 
some of the fees that he was the 
better able to meet with brawn 
than with cash. 

Like many another man, Ray 


The brothers Kelly. Time, around 1905. 
Ray at the right, with Harold, who like- 
wise belongs to Pittenger Post, seated 
in the chair, and Thomas. At left, Second 
Lieutenant Kelly just after he had won 
his commission in 1918, at Saumur, France 


Kelly has a double Alma Mater, 
for after taking some literary 
work and a year of law at Notre 
Dame he went to Detroit, and 
entered the University of De- 
troit, finishing his law course 


keep the lad active and growing. Cows 
had to be milked, stock had to be fed, 
fields had to be plowed and harrowed and 
sown, and the crops had to be harvested 
in due time. 

When his grammar school career was 
completed, young Kelly entered the 
high school at Otsego. It was three miles 
each way, and the horses could not be 
spared from their work on the farm, so 
the six-mile daily journey was done 
afoot. 

Looking ahead to college, and with his 
heart set on Notre Dame, in northern 
Indiana, and not too far away from the 


and getting his L.L.B. at the age 

of twenty. Because of his youth 
he had to wait six months before he was 
admitted to the bar. 

That goal attained, the young lawyer 
started looking for clients, and found 
the going tough—which is not unusual, 
of course. However, the question of how 
to get along, and what to do between 
the infrequent law cases, was shortly 
settled, for on April 6, 1917, the United 
States found itself with a war on its 
hands, and with an acute need for a lot 
of fighting men, and officers to lead 
them. 

Eleven days after war was declared, 
April 17, 1917, (Continued on page 42) 
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HARACTERS who made the 

Old West came from all over. 

The celebrated Custer scout 

California Joe, killed at Dead- 
wood during one of my sojourns there, 
was a Kentuckian by birth. His real 
name was Moses Milner. Jim Bridger, 
son of a Virginia hotel keeper, went West 
in response to an advertisement for a 
blacksmith’s helper. Albert Pike came in 
search of health upon his graduation 
from Harvard. Billy the Kid, a littleskunk 
whom a generation that never saw him 
has made famous, was born in the slums 
of New York. Indiana was the home of 
Sam Bass, train robber and hero of the 
cowboy songs, and by that I mean songs 
actually composed and sung by cowboys. 
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Unlike the Kid, Sam Bass had a few de- 
cent instincts. 

A frontiersman of that day usually 
drifted into his employment, whatever 
it was, more by chance than design. This 
was true in my own case. Three years 
before I set foot on the gray dust of the 
Alamo Plaza in San Antonio I was a pub- 
lic school boy in Dublin. A few seats 
away sat a quiet lad named Horatio 
Herbert Kitchener who attracted no par- 
ticular attention to himself. We were the 
same age, fifteen. I attracted the attention, 
and as a result of some deviltry was 
suspended for the balance of the term. To 
fill in the time my father permitted me to 
visit a branch of our family that had gone 
out to Montreal. 

When I arrived my uncle was preparing 
for a trip across the continent to Vancou- 
ver and I pleaded so hard that he took 
me along. The journey was-by way of the 
royal mail route and occupied three 
months. At the end I fancied myself 
something of a pioneer. So much so, in 
fact, that I parted from Uncle Dick and 
after hauling ore at a mine for a few 
months wandered down into Montana 
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and on January 23, 1867, joined the pack 
train of Lieutenant Colonel George 
Crook, Twenty-Third Infantry, in a raid 
upon the Snake Indians. Six days later 
I saw my first engagement. 

A few months after that I was in San 
Francisco, where they still used gold dust 
for currency. My next sight of urban life 
was in Mexico City, and my next San 
Antonio, Texas, where I celebrated my 
eighteenth birthday. On a sunny Sunday 
morning I was standing in front of the 
Menger Hotel, garbed in the holiday cos- 
tume of a Mexican vaquero—black vel- 
veteen pants with wide bottoms that 
almost covered the toes of my fancy 
boots, red sash, frilled white shirt with 
turn-down collar and three gold studs, 
velvet jacket, beaver sombrero and orna- 
mented buckskin gauntlets. 

“Young man, you look like a broncho 
buster,”’ remarked a distinguished-look- 
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ing gentleman with a twinkle in his eye. 
Recognizing Colonel Cunningham, an ex- 
Confederate officer who had a contract for 
breaking horses for the cavalry, I con- 
sulted my open-faced gold watch with an 
effort at casualness and replied: 

“Well, Colonel, I have done some rid- 
ing down in Old Mexico.” 

“T’ll give you five dollars a head to 
work for me,” he said. 

““Greenbacks, cash or trade?” I was a 
fresh kid. 

“Any way you want it,” 
Colonel. 

I went to work for him and stayed 
until I had a pocketful of money coming. 
After that if I ever wanted a broncho 
broken I paid someone else to do it. One 
experience was enough. I have climbed 
down from a horse quivering in every 
muscle and bleeding from the nose and 
mouth. But I left the Cunningham place 
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said the 


friends with every member of the house- 
hold, including the colored cook; and to 
have worked for Colonel Cunningham 
was a recommendation that got me 
more than one other job. 

Although fewer people went hungry 
than in more settled and supposedly more 
advanced states of society the only em- 
ployers of labor of any consequence in 
western Texas who paid regularly in hard 
money were Adams & Wicks, freighters 
and government contractors, and the Ben 
Ficklin Stage Line. At different times I 
worked for both concerns, my first em- 
ployment being with the stage line. I 
sought this deliberately, thinking it 
afforded superior opportunities for ex- 
citement and romance. I was yet to learn 
that freighting, though less glamorous, 
was the more dangerous work. A wagon 
train offered richer plunder to marauding 
Indians and had no chance of escape by 
flight. No one has undertaken to enumer- 
ate the graves of teamsters that dot the 
old freight routes. Not all the victims had 
graves: I know of two Adams & Wicks 
teamsters who were burned at wagon 
wheels. 


Ben Ficklin built his stage line on the 
wreck of the southwestern routes of the 
bankrupt Butterfield Overland Despatch. 
Picturesque D. A. Butterfield was a pro- 
moter who, backed by Chicago capital, 
started a series of lines that were the talk 
of the West. For a while their smarter 
equipment and better time threatened 
the security of the original Overland, 
which followed the trace of the old Pony 
Express from St. Joe through to San 
Francisco. 

But like most otherbusiness enterprises 
a stage line couldn’t pay dividends on 
glamor. Butterfield was a promoter, not 
a manager. The only time I ever saw the 
old man was in Little Rock, where he was 
running a horse car line which his sweep- 
ing imagination (Continued on page 50) 
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RANCE, Nineteen Eighteen. 
It was strange he should be here! 
Captain Frank Senton of the 
American Engineers strolled along 
the platform at Chalons-sur-Marne medi- 
tatively. If he had known, he would have 
made plans for a pleasant meeting, but 
war does not permit much planning. He 
had not known that his train would make 
a stop at this station. No one had known 
until a few minutes ago. According to 
schedule, the dozen coaches, full of French 
permissionaires, should be still rolling 
steadily through the night on their way to 
Paris. Now, said the conductor, they’d 
be here for several hours—until the moon 
set. 

There was the culprit, sailing high 
above the poplars that rose beside the 
Marne, bright, beautiful, almost full—the 
moon that made the German air-raids 
possible. Until it had sunk below the 
horizon, there must be no movement on 
the tracks. between ChAlons and Paris. 
So there he was at Chalons, of all places, 
and nothing to be done about it. 

Somewhere, not far away, was Eliza- 
beth Ann. He had not seen her for six 
months. Then his train had been pulling 
out of the station at Pittsfield, bound for 
New York, and Elizabeth Ann was stand- 
ing on the platform with a group of 
friends who had come to see him off. As 
the train pulled out, he stood on the car 
steps, waving his hand. Somehow he 
found himself watching her among them 
all, the sunlight turning her brown hair 
to gold. Then he saw her put ber hand- 
kerchief suddenly to her eyes. Did she 
really care? Or was it simply the general 
emotion shared by them all in that time 
of patriotic fervor? 

Only three weeks ago the vaguemestre 
had brought him a letter from her. She 
was in France—canteen service—sta- 
tioned at Chalons-sur-Marne. Where he 
was she did not know; her letter was 
addressed to his secteur postal by its 
number. But she hoped to see him some- 
how. He had answered her letter, but he 
could not tell her where he was, and 
anyhow he was a hundred kilometers 
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farther east, so there was little 
chance of a meeting. 

When the orders came for 
him to report at once in Paris, 
he had wondered if he might 
not see her on the way, but 
it had not been possible. He 
could not tell of train move- 
ments—this was a_ special 
train, its route a secret. 

Slowly he walked up and 
down, wondering. Should he 
take advantage of the long delay, and 
look for her? The chef de gare, to whom 
he addressed some questions, told him 
it was useless. The town had been evac- 
uated for the night by the civil author- 
ities, for the German avions had been 
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there on the preceding evening, and it 
was likely they might come again. It was 
now ten o’clock, the streets were empty, 
not a light showed. What could he do? 
The irony of the situation amused him 
slightly, but he was disappointed, more 
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so than he was ready to admit to himself. 
Within easy reach of him was this lovely 
girl, with the brown hair that clustered 
about her face, and the dark eyes where 
lights sparkled like starlight on mountain 
Pools. She was there, somewhere in the 
fields outside the town, in some farm- 
house where she had taken refuge, without 





a doubt. And yet he could not find her. 

His steps grew quicker as his irritation 
and impatience grew. Then suddenly rose 
the weird, unearthly wail of sirens—rose 
and fell in mounting billows of piercing 
sound. The hum of motors to the north, 
faintly at first, then louder and louder. 
A furious anti-aircraft barrage began, 


“J remember,” she 
said. “It must have 


been a bomb.” 


shells bursting overhead with 
angry flashes of light in a great 
circle about the station to pre- 
vent, if possible, the planes 
from drawing nearer. In spite 
of it all, they came. Then at the 
edge of the town, a great splotch 
of black, fringed with a dazzling 
brilliance, followed by a dull 
boom, and a slight shaking of 
the earth. The first bomb had 
fallen. 

Focused searchlights followed 
the course of the planes to a 
point that seemed directly over- 
head. Senton watched with 

nerves tense. Shell fragments 
whizzed past him with a curiously un- 
certain sound, and hit the ground with 
a soft sup. He wondered how much of a 
dent eighty pounds of high explosive 
would make in his tin hat. Then his 
trained ears detected the sudden burst 
of speed in the leading plane, and he 
waited for the (Continued on page 56) 
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OT in the past twenty years 

has a boxer received the booing, 

catcalls and fiery condemna- 

tion that rang in the ears of 
former heavyweight champion Max Baer, 
the night he suffered ignominous defeat 
at the hands of Joe Louis. He had been 
counted out on one knee in the fourth 
round. é 

It would be wrong to say it was a 
typical fight crowd that packed a New 
York ball park that June night. People 
who had never witnessed a boxing contest 
wanted to see this one. Some eighty-eight 
thousand well dressed society folk, guys 
and gals of Broadway, bankers, politicians, 
of both local and national importance, 
and peasants from all walks of life, color 
and creed expected a great battle. 

As Baer weaved the aisle they yelled, 
cursed and twisted their faces into ugly 
shapes to personally inform him that he 
was a supreme bust. He had let them 
down. He hadn’t given them their 
moneys’ worth. He had failed to uphold 
the courage of the white race. They 
had expected to see a battle of fists, a 
test of physical might and mental alert- 
ness. Hadn’t they read that Baer was a 
terrific puncher? Why wouldn’t a man 
with his magnificent physical qualifica- 
tions at least have tried to punch back? 
They were not only peeved, hurt and 
venomous, they were plumb disgusted. 

Even the women forgot themselves 
and shook their pale little bejeweled 
fists at the curly headed adonis. He 
gritted his teeth as he wormed his way 
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Tommy Farr, British boxer, before 
and after his defeat by Joe Louis 
in August, 1937 


through the pushing, shoving, sneering 
throngs. The police had all they could do 
to keep the enraged fans from tearing his 
silk trunks from his well shaped thighs. 
Max said nothing until he reached the 
safety of his dressing room. Then he sat 
hunched on the rubbing table while his 
shaking, taffy-haired little manager, Ancil 
Hoffman, rubbed his boxer’s swollen face 
and eyed him with pity. 

The press crowded around him. Baer 
called for two bottles of beer. As he 
squirmed up his face and gulped from 
them alternately, he would leer and grin 
at the reporters; then he shouted in 
answer to a question, ‘“‘Now you’re happy. 
You wanted to see me licked. You got 
your wish, but you guys wait. . . I’ve got 
something bigger and better than boxing 
to do; you just wait ’n ’see.” 

Within the next few minutes he ran 
the whole gamut of human emotions. 
He would laugh, then curse, then abuse 
all around him. Down in his heart under 
all his acting he knew he had failed, not 
only the fight public by not answering 
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tt. DEFEAT 


Louis’s crushing blows with counter 
punches, but himself, the instincts of his 
vocation and all those who had sung his 
praises and laid cold dollars on the line 
that he would win. Here they were, 
friends and the press, ready to lend aid 
by a kind word, to ask if some physical 
wire had snapped, had something hap- 
pened that the ringsiders did not see or 
know that had caused him to put up such 
a weak defense? Even the stout-hearted 
Jack Dempsey wore a mantle of disgust, 
for he was one of Baer’s seconds and felt 


a bit embarrassed over the lamentable 
showing. 

Baer was angry with himself and the 
whole universe, feeling the press had 
put a hex on him; mad at his public be- 
cause they had derided him. Provoked 
at his profession, for sometime between 
the time he weighed in for the bout and 
the opening bell rang for him to face 
Louis a strange fear had overcome him. 
Some unseen force had made his arms 
powerless to return punches, had even 
made him cower before the Brown 
Bomber. He knew that Louis had but 
two fists, the same as the many men he 
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Max Schmeling could still smile 
after his victory over Louis as 
he had before it, though he’d 
absorbed plenty of punishment 


had met in other rings. Max was just a 
little boy again . . . bewildered in defeat. 
“You just wait ’n’ see!” he said. Wait 
and see what? He didn’t know himself. 

Your gladiator of the ring today is the 
perfect mortal to offer the unexpected 
in comedy and drama. He frets and trains 
for weeks to get his body in condition, 
perfect a style to outsmart an opponent 
and build up mental fortitude. All this 


“I did it for the wife and kids,” 
said Jimmy Braddock, just a bit 
mussed in beating Max Baer 


for forty-five minutes’ work before the 
public at the most, if he’s lucky. He 
reads of his ability and faults in the daily 
papers and is surrounded by friends, pals 
and good-time Charlies who assure him 
he’s superb. Then, out of the blue falls a 
terrific punch. He’s lifted to his corner, 
doused with water, and winds up in his 
dressing room oblivious to everything. 
The goings-on in dressing rooms have 
sometimes been more interesting than 
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the bouts. Training camp dramatics are 
the bunk. Fighters often try to live false 
fronts to help build up a show. In one 
hour of fighting a boxer’s whole outlook 
on life can be changed. Fighters feel de- 
feat very deeply when they find that 
their attempt to get to the top has failed 
for good, and there’s nothing sorrier 
looking than a champ who has just lost 
his crown. 

One of the most striking contrasts in 
comedy and tragedy of dressing quarters 
after a battle was the top and bottom 





atmosphere of the chambers of Baer and 
Schmeling after the wacky Californian 
had thumped the German schlager silly. 
The bout was stopped in the tenth round 
to prevent Baer from injuring Schmeling. 
The German, after having been floored, 
arose and was wobbling around helpless, 
unable to defend himself. Before this 
bout Schmeling was a nervous athlete. 
At his training camp, he and Max 
Machon, his trainer, marched up and 
down each day discussing plans and 
actually wore a path in the lawn. Schmel- 
ing was way off for this fight. Jack 
Dempsey, the promoter, boxed with him 
to help pep up the ticket sale and even 
the slow, fat Dempsey had Max flounder- 





ing and was able to punch him about. 

The fight had no more than started 
when Baer hit Schmeling with a terrific 
overhand right. It snapped the German’s 
head back and he never recovered from 
the blow. He groped like a man in a fog, 
even pulled punches: Baer toyed with 
him up until the fatal tenth. Baer’s after- 
the-battle statement was a cross section 
of wisecracks and boasts. The scene in 
Schmeling’s room was tragic. Schmeling 
was helped to a table and sat there with 
his arms dangling between his knees. His 
shoulders were stooped and he looked the 
perfect picture of dejection. His manager, 
Joe “Yussel” Jacobs, wore the mask of 
a condemned man. 

Schmeling was in another world and 
could not remember much. He said the 
weather was too hot for him. Jacobs said 
he had complained about the heat after 
he had been hit in the first round. It is 
strange what sensations a punch on the 
whiskers can produce. Some fighters have 
complained of seeing strange colors 
passing in review. Others have heard 
bells and the beat of horses’ hoofs. A 
terrific belt certainly mixes up the thought 
bexes in the brain’s warehouse. Schmeling 
has offered some strange contrasts in his 
up-and-down career, but say what they 
will about the German’s methodical 
ways of training and taking American 
gold back to Germany, he has been a 
very colorful ringman, especially when 
it came to expressing himself after 
victories and defeats. 

The Black Uhlan was happiest after 
he stopped Louis in their first meeting. 
Despite his swollen eye and body welts 
Schmeling was as chipper as a high school 
quarterback. “Dot was sensational, yah?” 
he said to us after we had congratulated 
him. He was tickled that he was again in 
line to win back the title and thought 
they could not turn him down for a 
meeting with Braddock, a meeting which 
never matured. 


OUIS sat like a Buddha on a rubbing 
table, his face a bit swollen, and 
stared blankly at the press cameras as 
they fired at him from atop lockers and 
on ladders. He had nothing to say. His 
managers Roxborough and Black, and 
his trainer Blackburn answered all in- 
quiries. Those numerous rights Schmeling 
had tagged him with had still not lost 
their effect. 

Two years later the scenes were just 
reversed. Louis was the smiling hero. He 
talked more than he ever had. 

Lying on a table he coolly drawled, 
“Smellin’ never teched me, he never 
teched me one little bit.” He told how 
he warmed up in the dressing room 
before the bout. “I know I knock out 
that Smellin’ when I signed the con- 
tracts. How many punches I throw? I 
throw them so fast I couldn’t count them. 
I bet Smellin’ couldn’t count’ em either.” 

Schmeling was quite normal in his 
room. There was a lump over his left eye, 
the results of rights (Continued on page 53) 
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IVE us Americans a crisis, ca- 
lamity, or cataclysm and we 
rise to the occasion with dis- 
patch and enthusiasm. Our 

imaginations work overtime and shortly 
we present to the authorities a neatly- 
arranged solution to the entire problem. 
Does the Mississippi overflow its banks, 
ten thousand of us offer a plan which will 
hereafter and forever control the diffi- 
culty. The Dust Bowl danger has long 
since been taken care of by proposals 
of some 28,000 Americans who have 
figured out the answer and have sent their 
findings on to Washington. The 1938 
hurricane which did millions and mil- 
lions of dollars in damage to the eastern 
part of the United States has brought 
forward innumerable schemes from 
would-be inventors who promise that 
their contraptions or suggestions will, in 
some cases, even stop and divert the wind 
from reaching this country at all. 

And when it comes to the matter of 
war, well, practically one out of every 
eight adults in our nation goes imagina- 
tive in a big way. And he eventually 
packs off his great idea to some govern- 
ment official or other and then gets in- 
furiated when nothing seems to develop 
out of it. No one has been able to calcu- 
late the number of guaranteed-to-work 
items for the defense of the United States 
that have been poured into the national 
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and state capitals during the past twenty 
years. But some clue to the quantity may 
be gathered by the fact that during the 
years 1916 to 1918, the General Staff at 
the Army War College and the Naval 
Consulting Board created by the Council 
of National Defense were bombarded by 
more than 65,000 separate inventions 
and suggestions. And with a record sel- 
dom reached in all of our history, these 
inventions proved impossible in 99.999 
percent of the cases. 


HE Naval Consulting Board, which 

examined most of these crackpot 
schemes, appreciated ‘‘the patriotic fervor 
of the mass of citizens” but regretted that 
the ideas, submitted in drawings, models, 
devices, half-worked-out thoughts, were 
almost without exception “old, already 
in use, obsolete and discarded, completely 
impractical, possible but unworkable, 
and achieving the objective but raising 
another problem at the same time.” 
Busy virtually night and day, the Board 








and its hundreds of assistants discovered 
that Americans considered the submarine 
menace most important, with attack from 
the air next in line. Thus the majority 
of the inventions which were proposed 
by men and women who suggested, 
commanded, implored, begged, and or- 
dered their use, concerned the destruc- 
tion of, or protection from, submersibles. 

It was the favorite thought of many of 
the violently inventive that electro-mag- 
nets on shipboard “to attract the enemy 
torpedo out of the path of death” offered 
the answer. Electric bombs were also 
popular, and our ships were to be 
equipped with “‘thunderbolt-shooting ma- 
chinery” and thereby rid the sea of raiders. 
More than two thousand types of nets 
were proposed, and out of the net idea 
came iron fences and other outrigger 
armor to be attached to the sides of ships. 
Then, too, it seemed to some persons 
that ships’ hulls should be extended with 
wire, cording, netting, wood, rods, 
screens of cloth, suspended steel plates, 
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floating iron plates, catamarans, lead 
plates supported by buoys, involved 
structures of iron trusses, buffers com- 
posed of stuffed bladders, seaweed in 
canvas bags—these and thousands of 
other equally dizzy plans. 

One inventor proposed the employ- 
ment of the principles of hydraulic en- 
gineering: “‘A series of jets of water which 
would spurt from the vessel’s side, de- 
flecting and pushing away the torpedo 
and thus saving the vessel.” Since the 
number and size of the jets required to do 
the job would demand some 10,000 
horse-power, enough to power several 
ships, this suggestion was quietly dis- 
carded. 

David F. Zook of Pasadena, California 
wondered why it wouldn’t be a good idea 
to cover with black lubricating oil the 
300-mile stretch of ocean between the 
English Channel and the upper exit of 
the North Sea. The oil would be fed to 
the surface by a series of sunken tanks, 
and with some nineteen different reasons 
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Mr. Zook argued that the suggestion 
was completely workable. The oil, you 
see, would blind a submarine’s periscope. 


IDELY circulated in this country 

was the scheme to have every ship 
carry an apparatus for throwing steel 
discs, like phonograph records, into the 
water at such a terrific rate that the ship 
would become entirely enclosed by a 
wall of steel through which no torpedo 
could possibly pass without exploding. 
The Literary Digest of August 18, 1918 
comments seriously: “‘This, of course, is 
thoroughly Utopian, as no vessel could 
afford the expense of using these plates 
at all times even were the apparatus 
proved to be practical.” 

One person wanted to have ships carry 
canvas sheets folded along the rail and 
attached by ropes in such a manner that 
when a submarine hove in sight, a button 
could be pushed and the canvas sheets 
would fall below the waterline. This 
would diminish the inflow of water into 
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the ship’s hull should it be penetrated by 
a torpedo. 

Upside-down periscopes to detect ves- 
sels under water were discussed gravely, 
and along with them the submarine 
searchlight appeared. One variant of this 
was the use of a red beam stretching out 
from the ship some seven miles and under 
day and night observation from the 
crow’s-nest. The red beam, in contrast 
with the green water, said the inventor, 
would offer a striking holiday contrast, 
and, if the beam suddenly failed to ex- 
tend its full seven miles, the observer 
would then realize that a submarine 
had been discovered. 

The electro-magnet previously re- 
ferred to created two schools of opinion, 
one holding for the magnet fixed to the 
ship, the other insisting that the magnet 
be trailed out behind the ship on a long 
cable thus to attract submarines and be 
hauled into port eventually with a fine 
catch of usable undersea boats. 


HE Scientific American in its issue 

of September 29, 1917 said: “It is 
doubtful if the Council (of National 
Defense) should shut off the flow of sug- 
gestions which come to it if it could. But 
there is no doubt that the harassed Army 
and Navy officers, capable scientists and 
learned experimenters who must go over 
the mass of suggestions offered, would 
welcome a change of heart on the part of 
the general public which would cause 
it to stop sending in half-baked, impossi- 
ble, impractical, visionary ideas.” The 
public, however, was too much bent 
upon the new game of “think-one-up- 
for-the-Navy” and continued to pour in 
its hair-brained plans until long after the 
war stopped. 

On the third of May, 1918, the New 
York Times reported that “Harry Gold- 
stein of Greenwich, Connecticut, says he 
has invented an undersea craft that could 
easily blow up the Kiel Canal and Ger- 
man submarine bases. The craft, he says, 
is of the submarine type, shaped like a 
turtle and can creep along the bottom of 
the ocean without being detected. One 
man can operate it. This type of boat can 
be attached to a submarine, says Mr. 
Goldstein, and will be provided with 
powerful glasses which will enable the 
commanding officer to see the hostile 
vessel at a great distance. All that is 
necessary is to maneuver to a position 
underneath the enemy ship and shoot 
the bombs upward, thereby destroying 
the enemy. Mr. Goldstein has been 
working on the craft for the last three 
years.” 

The Times also told of the suggestion 
of Mr. Henry B. (Continued on page 52) 
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FRANK A. 
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CENE: Post meeting rooms, Blank 
Post of The American Legion. 
TIME: Latter part of a regular 
meeting. 

CoMRADE JENKINS: Mr. Commander, I 
would like to make a suggestion for this— 
ah—Post. I hoped for a long—er—for 
quite—ah—for some time that somebody 
else—somebody more fitted—ah—quali- 
fied than I would do—er—make—I mean 
take the initiative. But as no one else 
has done so—ah—it seems—er—appears 
—that is, it looks like if anything’s going 
to be done at all about it I will—it is up to 
me—ah—but really I hesitate—ah—have 
hesitated for some time—er—I hesitate 
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“Come on, how much was it? 
The members of the Post can 
witness that I paid you” 





Business. 


Sbustialions by GEORGE SHANKS 


now—in fact I mean I always hesitate— 

A MemBer: You’re telling us. 

CoMRADE JONES: Hesitate no longer, 
buddy, hesitate no longer. 

A MemsBer: “The time has come,’’ the 
Walrus said. 

ANOTHER MEMBER: Spit it out in 
papa’s hand, son. 

ComraDE Buzsy: Yeah. Shoot the 
works. We’re all of a dither. 

CoMMANDER: Go ahead, Jenkins. 
What’s on your mind? 

Jenxins: Thank you, Commander. I 
know I can speak freely. That’s—ah— 





the great thing—ah—one of the greatest 
things about The American Legion. 
Every member has—ah—is given the— 
each one of us no matter what his rank 
in the service can—ah—has the right 
to present his—ah—views~-er—ideas— 
I mean every member of the Legion serves 
as the—ah—equal of their—of his—er— 
comrade. Only the other—ah—day—I 
should say last week, rather—er—last 
Monday, to be exact—in talking to one 
of the city councilmen I—ah—had occa- 
sion to refer to—ah—that very principle 
in—er—of our organization, and I think 
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Legionnaires ought to talk—ah—impress 
upon the public—er the kind of principles 
we have in this— 

COMMANDER: I don’t mean to be 
abrupt with you, Jenkins, but we have a 
whole lot of important business before 
us this evening, so won’t you please come 
right to the point you wish to make? 

Jenxins: Yes, thank you—ah—Com- 
mander. I feel quite sure you would not— 
ah—in any way mean to abridge the— 
privilege of free speech, which is—ah— 
another great principle of our organiza- 
tion and one which every Legionnaire— 
er—every American for that matter—ah 
—holds so dear. And I—ah—also realize 
that there is a lot—er—quite a good—ah 
—I mean considerable important busi- 
ness, so I will get—er—come to—ah— 
give you the—ah—my thought, because 
it really is quite—er—I mean 
I think it is a very important— 
ah—matter for us and—ah— 
should be considered and dis- 
posed of one—ah—way or the 
other. But I am afraid—ah— 
some of you—er—I mean com- 
ing from me as it does I—ah— 
as I say, I don’t think I am the 
proper one to advocate—ah— 
to propose it in the first in- 
stance, but for—ah—to get it 
disposed of—ah—since nobody 
else seems to have—ah—gotten 
round to it—ah—I—ah— 

CoMRADE Situ: And since 
it looks like you ain’t goin’ to 
get round to it neither, and, as 
you says, to git it disposed of I 
make a motion that whatever 
it is we don’t do it. 

Jones: Sennamotion. 

MEMBERS: Question!—Ques- 
tion!—Question on the motion! 

CoMMANDER: No, no. Give 
him a chance. 

SmirH: Chance? Whaddaya 
mean chance? What’s he had all 
the time he’s been standin’ up 
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“Each one of us has the right 
to present his—ah—views— 


“If you ever said anything 
important I wasn’t here when 
you said it” 


there? If this here meetin’ lasts 
much longer we’ll be accused of 
stayin’ around here to play 
poker. An’ I got somethin’ real 
important J want to say myself, 
too. 

ComRADE Hemincway: If you 
ever said anything important 
yet I wasn’t here when you said 
it, and I’ve been to every meeting 
of this Post for two years. 

SmirH: Says you? Let me tell 
you somethin’—if you ever said 
anything important two-three 
members of this here Post would 
of passed out from heart strain. 

HemIncway: Oh, yeah? And 
let me tell you something: If you 
ever even thought of anything 
important you’d die from brain strain. 

Smiru: Say, listen, you smart-crackin’ 
so-and-so, if you— 

COMMANDER (rapping): Quit it! Com- 
rade Jenkins has the floor and I don’t 
propose to have him interrupted by 
personalities between you two. Proceed, 
Comrade Jenkins. 

Jenkins: Thank you, Mr. Commander. 
You see it’s just—well, I—but—I mean 
I’m sorry if I caused any difference be- 
tween our two comrades. I1—ah—cer- 
tainly didn’t mean to and—ah—I want 
to see peace and harmony in the Post 
because—ah—I don’t think we can get— 
er—do much—ah—constructive work 
if we—that is—with dissension among— 
ah—our own members. We must all 
stand together—ah—and— 

Jones: Come on, Jenk, for Pete’s sake 


er—ideas”’ 


fal ’ 


rit 





quit beatin’ round them mulberry bushes 
now an’ let’s have the straight dope! 

Jenkins: Well, er—Mr. Commander— 
what I—ah—the matter I—ah—it is 
somewhat controversial in character 
and in view of—since the two comrades 
already—I mean I don’t want to start 
some more arguments like that and— 
ah—the fact that you stated—er—the 
Post—-ah—this meeting having so much 
business and—ah—Comrade Smith him- 
self and—ah—perhaps some of the other 
members may have—ah—important 
things they—ah—perhaps we—I mean— 
ah—well, let’s skip it. 


(He sits down) 


ComrabeE Dickinson: Now, Mr. Com- 
mander, that isn’t quite fair. Jenkins has 
us all worked up into a lather of curiosity 
and now he is going to skip the whole 
thing when we don’t even know what it 
is. He doesn’t often bring matters up on 
the floor of this Post and I know he is 
a sincere Legionnaire and not the kind 
to take up our time with something that 
doesn’t rate it. I, for one, want to hear 
what he has to say. 

SmitH: Then why the hell don’t he 
say it? I got to get home sometime to- 
night because I got to get on the job 
early tomorrow because I got a lot of 
work to do which I can’t sit here all night 
listenin’ to some bird talk about what 
he’s goin’ to say. That ain’t no way to 
do business. If we’re goin’ to do somethin’ 
let’s do it and not wag our chins around 
talkin’ about what we’re goin’ to talk 
about without talkin’ about it. That’s 
the trouble with this Post. It’s always 
gonna do somethin’ which a lot of times 
like tonight it don’t even know what it’s 
gonna do before it does it and most of the 
time don’t know (Continued on page 46) 
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HENEVER 

Comrade Ja- 

son Wintersgot 

to his feet the 
instant that the Comman- 
der came to new business 
in the Legion Post meeting, 
it was a sure sign that 
Comrade Winters had some- 
thing on his mind. Also that 
the Post was soon going to 
have something on its mind 
collectively. 

Said Comrade Winters, 
abruptly: 

“Comrade Commander! I 
don’t have to remind you 
that Armistice Day is com- 
ing pretty soon. Armistice 
Day has a more important 
meaning now, and this year 
we've got to put some punch 
into our celebration. Es- 
pecially for the young 
people!” 

Commander Murray Jenks, 
head inclined attentively, 
was watching Comrade Win- 
ters closely. Comrade Win- 


Sham battle, 


ters was worth watching closely. What he 
lacked in youth and stature, he made up 
in vigor and voice; his wealth allowed him 
to dress very starchily, to throw all-post 
parties that were talked about for weeks, 
and to holler at important business men 
who got disgruntled with the ways of the 
Legion. He was as eruptive as the trench 
mortars that he had captained in the war. 

Replied Commander Jenks: “Comrade 
Winters, it is all too true. We might as 
well plan for our Armistice Day observ- 
ances right now.” 
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“And we’re going to!’’ snapped Com- 
rade Winters, gesturing in a way that 
jarred an inch-long ash from his custom- 
built, colorado-madura Cuban cigar. 
“Why, only just yesterday my youngest 
granddaughter said to me, ‘Grandpa, 
what’s an armistice?’ ” 

A murmur ran through the post mem- 
bership as it sat in a hollow square of 
chairs several rows deep around the 
room. Heads nodded. 

“And to make it worse,” went on 
Comrade Winters, gesturing with a cigar- 






















holding fist and glaring at the Vice- 
Commander, who sat just beyond, as if 
he were personally responsible for the 
ten-year-old granddaughter’s ignorance, 
“after I explained it all to her, she asked 
me if the Armistice was in our Civil 
War!” 

As the laughter died away, the voice of 
Comrade Bill Dozier, one-time sailor, 
boomed, “You can’t fool a modern kid, 
Captain.” Comrade Dozier had served as 
a gunner in the destroyer service on the 
Bay of Biscay patrol and was one of 
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Comrade Winters’s staunchest foemen. 

Comrade Winters scorched bulky Com- 
rade Dozier with steel-gray eyes that 
shone hot beneath bushy brows. The 
Post Commander rapped smartly for 
order and asked Comrade Winters if he 
had any suggestions for an Armistice 
observance, and instinctively narrowed 
his eyes for the shock. To which Comrade 
Winters replied: 

“Yes, I have! Let’s show this town 
what we were doing when the Armistice 
came. Let’s do more than just make talks 
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in the schools, and have our morning 
ceremony. Let’s put on something that 
will make the grown-ups throw their hats 
in the air, and the children—”’ 

“and the children have hysterics!” 
cut in Sailor Dozier. 

A new voice said, “‘Pipe down, sailor!” 
It was the voice of Comrade Ray Sellards, 
chunky and cheerful, who had served in 
the Marine Corps. 

“Let him talk!” snapped Comrade 
Winters. “TI can take it. So, you think the 
children will have hysterics, eh? Well, by 


A small figure in Girl Scout 
uniform and carrying a stick 


dashed forward 


God, it’s better’n what the European kids 
have got now!” 

He withered the ex-sailor with a look 
that started at his cap, which sat two sizes 
too small atop his bald head, and traveled 
down to his brogans that had tramped on 
truck pedals all day. (As for Comrade 
Dozier’s cap, it must be explained that it 
was only borrowed, as he had lost his own 
at the last district meeting and this was 
the only one he could put his hands on as 
he started homeward.) 

The room became alive with murmurs 
as the comrades conjectured on the 
Winters plan. The Winters mind always 
was armed with a plan. 

On the face of Commander Jenks, who 
had been a clerk in the Quartermaster 
Corps, were lines of concern. ““But, Com- 
rade Winters,” he said, “we have certain 
obligations to fulfill on Armistice Day. 
Wouldn’t your plan sort of—how shall I 
put it—sort of take our minds off these 
obligations?” 

“T don’t see how it would. The usual 
observances are in the morning at eleven 
o'clock, aren’t they? And this would be 
at night under thespotlights, wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh, you mean at night.”’ 

“Of course I mean at night. We’ll use 
small groups representing each major 
branch of service, seen as they were in 
action just before the Armistice. Each 
group is spotlighted in turn, in a sort of a 
motion picture newsreel effect. Then the 
flood-lights are turned on, and the bugler 
blows Taps and everybody stands at 
attention.” 

Murmur rose again, and the Com- 
mander ran his dark eyes appraisingly 
around the room. He admitted to him- 
self that the idea had merit, and was 
within the realm of reason. He was just 
congratulating himself on the fact that 
here was a project with dignity and 
proportion when Sailor Dozier stood up 


OD! 


and saluted, his coat sleeve drawing taut 
over bulging arm. 

“Comrade Commander, I suppose of 
course that the spotlight will shine last 
on the Navy, because the Navy fired the 
last shot.” 

Comrade Winters, ex-mortar battery 
commander, shouted, “Who the devil 
said anything about any ‘last’? After the 
spotlights shine on each group in turn, a 
floodlight will shine on all the groups at 
once.”” He paused dramatically. “Be- 
sides, the Navy didn’t fire the last shot.” 
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“Right you are, Captain,”’ said Sellards 
of the Marines. ‘“The Marines did!” 

“Oh, yeah!” said Comrade Joe Allen, 
who had very nearly died with his 
machine gun in the Argonne. “‘Listen—” 

“He’s going to say,” cut in Comrade 
Pete Potter, late of the Fifth Field Ar- 
tillery, “that the artillery fired the last 
shot up there at Brocourt. A gas shell got 
stuck in the barrel of the gun exactly at 
eleven o’clock. God knows how long 
after eleven it was when we fired.” 

The battle became general, with the 
infantry and the air corps joining the 
last-shot chorus. 

Said Comrade “Doc” Heathcote, “Boys, 
if you must know, the Medical Corps 
fired the last shot.” Which brought 
several heartfelt comments on the 
activities of the medics. 

The Commander pounded his gavel 
and finally got the meeting right side up. 
He said, “Comrades, I will entertain a 
motion that this Post put on a night 
tableau in connection with its daytime 
Armistice activity.”” The motion was 
put. “All in favor signify by the usual 
sign.” A burst of approval followed. 













“Very well, then,” hastened the Com- 
mander. ‘Comrade Winters, I name you 
to head the committee to put on the 
night event. You can select your own 
committee members. Have you con- 
sidered where you are going to stage this 
tableau?” 

“T certainly have. There’s lots of space 
down at the ball park, and the mayor has 
said that we can use it. But don’t call this 
a tableau. This is going to be alive— 
plenty, and everybody in this Post is 
going to have a part! We'll show this 
town!” 

In the beer-and-sandwich interval 
after the meeting Winters and Sailor 
Dozier sat opposite each other. “Now 
you’ve got your night show,” boomed 
Dozier, “don’t bust down the bleachers 
with your toy cannons!” 

The captain had no answer. He was 
remembering an accident at a post show 
several years before, and wondering . . . 


HE day following the Legion Post 
meeting, Comrade Jason Winters was 
in solemn conference with his grand- 
daughter, Patsy, who sat on the arm of 
his deep-stuffed chair, all eyes 

and ears. 

He was concluding a lengthy de- 
scription of his Armistice drama by 
saying, ‘It’s going to be the best 
show you ever saw, honey. It’ll be 
scrumptious!” 

The young lady surveyed her 


grandfather thoughtfully. Then she said, 
with much of her grandfather’s charming 
frankness, “I think I’d rather see a 
movie.” 

The gray-thatched head of Comrade 
Winters went back and the square chin 
went up. But the explosion that would 
have shocked anybody else in all the 
world didn’t come. “I guess,” he said at 
length, “that I didn’t tell you about the 
Roman candles and the red fire and the 
bombs.” 

“Fireworks!” exclaimed the little girl, 
eyes widening. “Can I help shoot ’em?” 

“No, you cannot.” 

“Then can I be there in my Girl Scout 
uniform in the trench with you? They had 
girls in the war, didn’t they? You told 
me once about a nurse—” 

“Yes, they had nurses,” hastened the 
grandfather, wondering just what nurse 
he had told her about. 

“Well, can I wear my Scout outfit, 
anyhow? Just in case?” 

“In case of what?” 

“Well—you might need me. Scouts 
always go where they’re needed, don’t 
they?” 

“You certainly can wear it, honey.” 

As the young woman scrambled down 
and raced out to spread the sensational 
news about fireworks, Comrade Jason 
Winters, survivor of several official wars, 
and untold unofficial personal skirmishes, 
sat staring out the window. Fireworks 
were promised and fireworks would be 


“Now you’ve got your night 
show, don’t bust down the 
bleachers with your toy 
cannons” 
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had. Just what the buddies would 
say to this colorful addition to the 
Armistice drama was something else. 
Particularly Sailor Dozier. . . . 


AME November the Tenth. 

It was late evening, and the 
war sound effects were just dying 
away in the main hall of the Legion 
clubhouse. The scene was one that 
would have done credit to a motion 
picture studio. Here were men and 
women in the uniforms of wartime 
America in varying degrees of form 
and fit. Here was an airplane; here 
were cannons, both Army and Navy; 
here was a field operating room; and 
here were sections of a front-line 
trench, and barbed wire entangle- 
ments (mercifully lacking barbs), 
that gave the effect of a high grade 
camouflage factory. Civilians were 
there, too, some of them wearing 
blue Legion caps. 

Commander Murray Jenks was 
there, in the blue uriform of the 
Navy and hitching at the ultra-tight 
waistband of his pants. He and many 
other Post members had been im- 
pressed into active duty, regardless 
of what their wartime activity had 
been. 

Comrade Winters, in trench coat 
and helmet, was a bumble bee in 
clover. He buzzed about from group 
to group, and was so loud in praise 
that even Sailor Dozier, white hat 
over one eye, grinned and had no 
wisecrack. 

Said Comrade Winters at length, 
“Attention, everybody! Come down 
here around the fireplace for just a 
minute before you go.” 

When his circus-like throng had 
assembled, he said, “Comrades, 
we’re all set to go. The only thing 
we've not rehearsed is the fireworks, 
but I guess we’ve all been around 
fireworks enough to know what 
they’re like. All of the red fire and 
bombs and flares and everything else 
will be set off by electricity from the 
control station, anyhow. You gun- 
ners can fire a few practice rounds 
tomorrow afternoon in the yard be- 
fore you load your guns on the trucks 
to go to the ball park. Our hand 
grenades are just a big flash—you 
doughboys and marines won’t have 
any trouble with them. We’re going 
to have the biggest crowd at the ball 
park that the town’s ever seen. The 
Post is going to be known from one 
end of the State to the other—” 

“That’s just what I’m afraid of,” 
interjected Sailor Dozier. 

“known from one énd of the 
State to the other for its patriotism. 
And remember! We meet here at 
three o’clock tomorrow afternoon to 
get our stuff down to the ball park 
and cover it with tarpaulins. I’ve got 
a squad of special cops to guard it.” 
He paused, then asked abruptly, 
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“Gang, are we going to put this 
thing over?” 

A roar greeted his question. 

“All right, then. And remember 
another thing. I’m giving a supper 
here in the hall at six-thirty sharp, 
and I don’t want any wisecracks 
about it being the last supper!” 

The next afternoon, as an early 
dusk was drawing a veil across the 
face of day, a considerably excited 
ten-year-old in a Girl Scout uni- 
form and cap stood in the Winters 
home watching a ramrod-backed, 
slim-waisted man get into a faded, 
stained trench overcoat that had 
been patched here and there. The 
man picked up a flat, fabric bag 
and slung it over his left shoulder. 

“What’s that, grandpa?” 

“That is—or was—a gas mask. 
Don’t ask me to put it on. I tried 
that a couple of years ago and 
pretty near choked.” 

Swinging up his helmet and put- 
ting it on at a rakish angle, he sur- 
veyed himself in the door mirror. 
For a moment his face fell into long 
lines and there was a tightness 
about his mouth. Then he wheeled 
around with a clack of toes and 
heels and snapped to salute. “‘Cap- 
tain Winters presents his compli- 
ments!” 

The ten-year-oldster giggled, eyes 
round in admiration. “You look 
just like a picture that mama 
showed me once.” 

The captain went to a clothes 
closet, undid some wrapping paper 
and disclosed a round, stick-like 
object. “Know what this is?” 

“A Roman candle! Oooh!—” 

“You bet it’s a Roman candle. 
Now, I'll wrap it up again in this 
paper, so... and you bring it to the 
ball park with you tonight. After 
everything is over, you can shoot 
it. How’s that, honey?” 

Night comes fast in November, 
and the dinner at the clubhouse was 
on... was through . . . and cars 
were going to the ball park. The 
approach to the park was slow, as 
the streets were filled with lines of 
crawling cars. Inside the park, 
crowds were filling the stands, were 
packing the standing places. Over 
in the middle of the field many 
lights shone toward the audience 
in a way that prevented eyes from 
seeing the war sets just beyond, or 
the actors around them. Strains of 
wartime songs rolled from the 
loudspeakers. 

Commander Jenks appeared at 
the sets, taking off his civilian over- 
coat and hat, and hastened to 
helmeted Comrade Winters and 
said, hoarsely, “It’s the biggest 
crowd you ever saw!” For a man 
in a sailor’s uniform, the Com- 
mander at the moment lacked 
much of a (Continued on page 44) 
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WINTER WHIMSY 


In Which the Artist Has the Last Stroke of the Brush 
By Wallgren 
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WHERE AMERICA STANDS 


T IS still possible, under our democratic form of 
government, for individuals to say what they please 
in this country. It is still possible for newspapers 
and periodicals generally to print what they please 

without fear of censorship, and subject only to the laws 
of libel. It is still possible for groups to hold meetings and 
say and do whatever they please, and the ordinary laws 
on our statute books will not infringe upon their privi- 
leges unless they commit a breach of the peace. 

It is not necessary to remind the men who were in 
uniform in 1917 and 1918 that a declaration of war 
would change all that. In the interest of the nation’s 
safety we would give up our cherished rights—and hope 
to get them back when peace came. 

The sentiment of the people of the United States is 
overwhelmingly for the democratic powers in their fight 
with nazi Germany. But the people of this nation are 
also overwhelmingly against our getting into the war. 
The excerpt from an Independence Day speech by John 
Quincy Adams at the bottom of this page might have 
been written yesterday. It reflects American opinion in 
1939 as it reflected American opinion in 1821. 

In 1917 we reversed our historic procedure toward 
Europe, and though our attempt te “make the world safe 
for democracy” did not succeed, though it meant death 
and disablement to hundreds of thousands of the flower 
of our manhood and the saddling upon the nation of a 
crushing debt, the effort put forth by this nation was 
not wholly in vain. 

For we learned two things which we are not likely to 
forget. First, that our national defense was woefully weak, 


and that to make it strong enough to defend our shores 
and uphold the Monroe Doctrine, the Western Hemi- 
sphere’s insurance policy of democracy, would require 
sacrifices in addition to those placed upon our people by 
the tremendous costs of the war, and accentuated by 
failure of those with whom we were associated in that war 
to pay us even what we advanced after the Armistice to 
rehabilitate Europe. 

The second thing we learned was that throwing our 
might into the European balance and tipping the scale 
in favor of a given side would not guarantee peace in 
that frantic continent, with the hates and intrigues it 
has piled up during a thousand years. 

As this magazine has repeatedly said, this nation will 
not promise to keep out of war. But only when America’s 
vital interests, and that includes the vital interests of 
the entire Western World, are endangered will we fight. 
The job of determining whether the United States shall 
go to war is constitutionally that of the President and 
the two Houses of Congress. Like all Americans they 
know that we would imperil democracy in this hemi- 
sphere if we got into the war. We trust their motives 
and we trust their common sense. 

As these lines are written we are still at peace. And 
we are strong, strong enough so that no nation involved 
in the present war could look to the future without dis- 
may if it knew we were going in on the other side. 

Let us improve the shining hour we still enjoy by 
making ourselves still stronger. That is the part of wis- 
dom, of which Solomon has said, “Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 





THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE 





MERICA, in the assembly of 
nations, since her admission 
among them, has _ invariably, 
though often fruitlessly, held 
forth to them the hand of honest 
friendship, of equal freedom, of 
generous reciprocity. She has uni- 
formly spoken among _ them, 
though often to heedless and often 
to disdainful ears, the language of 
equal liberty, equal justice, and 
equal rights. She has in the lapse 
of nearly half a century, without 
a single exception, respected the 
independence of other nations, 
while asserting and maintaining 
her own. She has abstained from 
interference in the concerns of 
others, even when the conflict has 
been for principles to which she 
clings, as to the last vital drop 
that visits the heart. 
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She has seen that probably for 
centuries to come, all the contests 
of that Aceldama, the European 
World, will be contests between 
inveterate power and emerging 
right. Wherever the standard of 
freedom and independence has 
been or shall be unfurled, there 
will her heart, her benedictions 
and her prayers be. But she goes 
not abroad in search of monsters 
to destroy. She is the well-wisher 
to the freedom and independence 
of all. She is the champion and 
vindicator only of her own. She 
will recommend the general cause, 
by the countenance of her voice, 
and the benignant sympathy of 
her example. 

She well knows that by once 
enlisting under other banners than 
her own, were they even the ban- 


ners of foreign independence, she 
would involve herself, beyond the 
power of extrication, in all the 
wars of interest and intrigue, of 
individual avarice, envy and am- 
bition, which assume the colors 
and usurp the standard of free- 
dom. The fundamental maxims of 
her policy would insensibly change 
from liberty to force. The frontlet 
upon her brows would no longer 
beam with the ineffable splendor 
of freedom and independence; but 
in its stead would soon be substi- 
tuted an imperial diadem flashing 
in false and tarnished luster the 
murky radiance of dominion and 
power. She might become the dic- 
tatress of the world; she would 
no longer be the ruler of her own 
spirit.—Jobn Quincy Adams, Ad- 
dress at Washington, July 4, 1821. 
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OWNTOWN POST in Minne- 

apolis, Minnesota, is not a big 

Post. It has only seventy-four 
members, nearly all of whom 

are professional men, business men or 
executives. But Downtown Post is 
mighty in its works; it is Santa’s big 
helper in the Minneapolis area. And it all 
came about through a constructive idea— 
an idea that ripened into a community 
service program that can be duplicated 
by Legion Posts in any part of the 
country. Best of all it is a project in which 
every Post member, no matter what his 
capabilities, can have a full, active share. 
At first the program embraced only the 
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construction of doll beds for little girls; 
now it has been expanded to include 
hospital bed tables, lap boards for shut- 
ins, and other pieces, useful at all times, 
and which bring cheer and comfort the 
year around to grown-ups. Alexander J. 
Pike, Post Publicity Officer, tells us all 
about this work and the achievement: 

“Tt all began three years ago in Frank 
J. Hickling’s basement workshop while 
he was making doll beds to present at 
Christmas time to little girls in his com- 
munity. He thought of the hundreds of 
other little girls in Minneapolis who had 
no one to see that Santa Claus did not 
forget them. So he set to work making 
doll beds, using every spare 
moment, but the time was short 
and his production limited. 
It took two full evenings to 
make a single bed. 

“Hickling appealed to his 
comrades in Minneapolis Down- 
town Post and convinced them 
that the project was worth 
while. The program was adopted 
as a Post baby, though no 
formal papers of adoption were 
taken out. Evenings and week- 
ends the Legionnaires trooped 
into Frank Hickling’s basement 
and sawed and nailed and 
glued, oblivious to the passing 
hours. Somewhat to their sur- 
prise they found that working 
in this way together was really 
fun, and by Christmas time 
they had more than two hun- 
dred doll beds ready for de- 
livery through orphanages and 
social agencies, all freshly 








A representative group of Down- 

town Post members on a work 

night checking over the hospital 

bed tables. Below, not quite the 

type of sawing done in an oper- 

ating room, but these two M. D.’s 
are experts 


painted and decorated just like those 
fancy, high-priced ones in the stores. 
There was only one string attached to 
the gift. Each bed was to be some little 
girl’s very own—hers to keep forever. 

“And on Christmas morning as those 
same Legionnaires watched their own 
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wide-eyed youngsters squeal with rap- 
ture over the things that Santa brought, 
they felt deep down inside something of 
the joy they’d brought to other wide- 
eyed little girls. It gave to them a greater 
understanding of what Christmas giving 
really means. That was in 1937. 

“Then before the snow had melted— 
before most other fathers had recovered 
from worrying about Christmas bills— 
Downtown Post was laying its plans for 
Christmas, 1938. Not two hundred beds 
this time, but double that number. And 
for those little boys that Santa Claus 
forgot—those sturdy lads who in good 
time might grow up to be fine men—three 
hundred and fifty wooden locomotives. 
An ambitious program, that. 

“The Post acquired a large workroom 
in a downtown office building. Materials 
and tools were assembled and crews were 
picked, one for each night in the week. 
Every member of the Post was given his 


kids. That was in 1938. 

“Come this Christmas 
the seventy-four mem- 
bers of Downtown Post 
will deliver to the United 
States Veterans Hospi- 
tal at Fort Snelling twen- 
ty-five badly needed bed 
tables. This project, one 
of the most important 
the Post has undertaken, 
was inspired by the sight 
of bed-ridden veterans 
trying to work or study 
at a table alongside the 
bed. After consulting with 
members of the hospital 
staff, Project Chairman 
Martin C. Briggs de- 
signed a table that he 
feit would fill the bill. 
An experimental table 
was made, put to the 





ing shelf is set in the 
table top and, by a series 
of catches, can be set at 
whatever angle best suits 
the patient. The tables 
are handsomely finished 
in green and gray. The 
material for construction 
came from several sour- 
ces: Alexander Pike se- 
cured the lumber, Mark 
Duffy gave the hard- 
ware, and Frank J. Hick- 
ling, father of the pro- 
gram and now the Post 
Commander, supplied the 
insulite table tops. 

“The hospital bed table 
construction did not take 
up all the time of the 
Legionnaire workers; it 
is only a part of the 1930 
Christmas giving. In ad- 





A corner of the downtown work- 
shop showing most of the four 
hundred doll beds constructed for 
the 1938 Christmas season com- 
pleted and ready for delivery 


share of the work, and no excuses were 
accepted. If he had to travel much, he 
Was given a supply of locomotives to 
assemble on the road. If he planned to go 
fishing or duck hunting, then he put in ex- 
tra evenings so his work would not fall 
behind. The project was completed on 
schedule, and on three successive even- 
ings before Christmas distribution was 
made to seven hundred and fifty lucky 
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test at the hospital, and was enthusiasti- 
cally approved. It was given to the vet- 
eran who seemed to need it most. He put 
it to a hundred uses and became so at- 
tached to it that it was the last thing 
he mentioned before he died. 

“The hospital bed table is a rather 
complicated piece of work. It extends the 
full width of the bed, stands on two 
sturdy legs and, equipped with rubber- 
tired casters, can be readily moved from 
ward to ward. A raising and lowering 
device permits adjustment to any de- 
sired height, and another device takes 
up any play that may develop in the 
raising mechanism. An adjustable read- 


dition, one hundred and ten lap boards 
for hospitals and shut-ins, one hundred 
cribbage boards for the Veterans Hospi- 
tal, Glen Lake Sanitarium and old peo- 
ple’s homes, and another one hundred 
doll beds were constructed. 

“A remarkable part of this achieve- 
ment is that not a member of the Post is 
a carpenter, or a contractor, or a furni- 
ture man. The Post roster reads like a 
cross-section of Minneapolis business 
and professional leaders—six corporation 
presidents, four vice presidents and twen- 
ty-two managers; ten attorneys, eight 
bankers, five accountants, three physi- 
cians and three dentists. Its member- 
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Children of two friendly nations, as well as the grown-ups, meet in a great celebration at the interna- 


tionally-known Peace Portal, at Blaine, Washington. Armistice Day is set apart for this event each year 


ship is made up of men who have heavy 
responsibilities in their occupations and 
in the community. Many of them had 
not touched a tool since they were boys, 
until three years ago. Today they are 
capable craftsmen. But it is a little odd to 
see famed surgeons cutting and 
sewing without an anaesthetic; 
dentists drilling and _ boring 
without so much as a cautionary 
murmur ‘Now this is going to 
hurt a little,’ and high-priced 
attorneys. hacking and hammer- 
ing away without a retainer. 

“Every one of them will tell 
you that the projects have made 
the Post. Working side by side 
and planning together has given 
them a unity, an understanding 
and comradeship as nothing else 
could ‘have done. When Down- 
town Post needs a man to do a 
special job, the one best quali- 
fied to do it is conscripted— 
not asied. And he dare not de- 
cline. The Post has no room for 
inactive members. 

“Downtown Post hopes to 
further the project with other 
Posts taking up a similar group 
hobby, and is willing to assist in 
formulating plans. Several Posts 
have heard of the Minneapolis 
program and have asked for de- 
tails, blueprints and working 
plans of the items now turned out. All this 
information has been furnished promptly 
—blueprints and plans are sent with a 
small charge to cover actual cost—and in 
many instances sample beds have been 
sent out. The loyal working crew of Down- 
town Post believe that The American Le- 
gion can become Santa Claus to under- 
privileged children the nation over just as 
it has assumed the role in Minneapolis.” 


For a Lasting Peace 


HILDREN of two friendly nations 
were given a lesson in peace and 
32 


patriotism in the shadow of the famous 
Peace Portal at Blaine, Washington— 
about midway between Bellingham, 
Washington, and Vancouver, British 
Columbia—on Armistice Day. It was the 
third annual gathering held under the 





The Legion’s Rifle Champs, hailing 
from the Department of Florida— Youre Sorta S Cant help tt-That 


the Canadian Legion and other 
groups of organized Canadian 
veterans. More than fifteen thou- 
sand people attended the services 
at the Peace Portal, including 
about seven thousand, five hundred 
school children. 

A new feature was introduced 
at the latest observance—the chil- 
dren of the two nations marched 
across the international border, 
grasped hands and exchanged ilags 
of their respective countries, as a 
significant token of the one hun- 


dred and twenty-five years of unbroken 
peace between two great nations. March- 
ing ahead of the children were the color 
guards and the musical units, the Drum 
and Bugle Corps of Albert J. Hamilton 
Post, of Bellingham—1939 champions of 
the Department of Washington— 
and the kilty-clad Pipe Band from 
nearby New Westminster, British 
Columbia. Distinguished speakers 
representing Canada and_ the 
United States delivered addresses 
to the assembled thousands, each 
speaker endeavoring to inculcate 
in the hearts and minds of the 
children a love of country and a 
love of peace. 

Canada, at war abroad, through 
its assembled veterans, and the 
United States, enjoying the bless- 
ings of peace at home and abroad, 
through The American Legion as 
representative of the American 
veterans, strongly impressed the 
young people that they must be 
strong and proud, strong for the 
paths of peace, strong for the de- 
fense of home and country; they 
must have pride in their own coun- 
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try, but more pride in the fact that the 
noted Peace Arch at Blaine symbolizes 
more than three thousand miles of unfor- 
tified border between two nations and a 
peace that has been maintained for gen- 
erations. 

The annual celebration is handled 
each year by an internationa] committee 
of veterans and civic leaders. School chil- 
dren come from miles around by special 
trains, school buses and private automo- 
biles and, on arrival, are arranged in 
ranks along the international border, 
Canadian children facing the Americans 
row upon row. Then, after singing the 
national anthems of the two countries, 
the column advances, each child with the 
flag of his country waving aloft. During 
the entire ceremony the international 
boundary line is crossed and recrossed 
as a symbol that where there is peace 
there can be free movement and full 
friendship, and where there is friend- 
ship and understanding there need be 
neither fear nor fortifications. The entire 
program, as in past years, was broadcast 
on a coast-to-coast hookup by the Mutual 
Broadcasting System in the United 
States and over the network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in 
Canada. 


National Rifle Champs 


HE St. Petersburg, Florida, Ameri- 

can Legion Rifle Team knocked the 
old bullseye for a loop at the national 
1ifle matches held at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
and as a result the Milton J. Foreman 
Trophy will go to Florida for the 1940 
season. The winning four-man team, 
captained by T. F. Bridgland, scored 
372 out of a possible 400; followed closely 
by teams representing the Departments 
of Illinois, Colorado, Indiana and Oregon 
in the order named. Three members of 
the team are members of St. Petersburg 
Post, the fourth, E. M. Wilson, hails 
from Winter Haven. 

Rifle champs who posed for the accom- 
panying picture are, first row, left to 
right, Captain Bridgland, Preston C. 
Ayres and M. E. Johnston; second row, 
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E. M. Wilson, L. S. 
Bostwick and Robert 
Wolfe. 

Winner of the .45- 
caliber National Indivi- 
dual Pistol Match was 
Legionnaire P. M. Chap- 
man, member of Rhodes 
Post, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, who is now in the 
U. S. Customs Patrol 
service with headquarters 
at Oroville, Washington. 
Legionnaire Chapman 


shot as a member of 
the U. S. Treasury team 
and won the match 
against six hundred and 


twenty-two of the best pistol shots in the 
country. 


Another Iron Lung 


EAN LUCAS Post, of Clovis, New 

Mexico, is one of the latest Legion 
units to enroll as a member of the club 
of Iron Lung Donors, according to a 
report received from Oliver Kimbrough, 
Post Commander. The splendid piece 
of hospital equipment was purchased 
at a cost of about $1,6co and was placed 
in the municipal hospital for use of all 
who need the service of the respirator. 
Commander Kimbrough reports complete 
coéperation in the campaign for funds 
and says that the (Continued on page 57) 





Just a few members of Dean Lucas Post, Clovis, New 
Mexico, ready to present an iron lung to their municipal 
hospital. The patient is Adjutant Claude Gamble, just posing 





Hawaiian Legionnaires preparing the imu for a great luau 
at the home of Department Commander Min Hin Li, cele- 
brating twentieth anniversary of the Legion in Hawaii 
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outfit’s ex-cook, C. Floyd Brown 
of Laurier, Washington. Here’s 
his story: 

“The enclosed picture will 
interest ex-members of the old 
247th Aero Squadron which 
was under command of Lieu- 
tenant J. C. Williams. It was 
taken at Saint-Maixant, about 
ninety miles north of Bordeaux, 
France, the day before Christ- 
mas of 1918. 

“The ‘foraging party’ was 
composed of Mess Sergeant 
Donovan McGee (who is not in 
the group shown) and Jules 
Carlos, the man on the ex- 
treme right, front. Carlos had 
been born and raised near 


Christmas dinner (1918) 

in the raw, gathered by 

members of the 247th 
Aero Squadron 








O doubt about it! The most 
welcomed summons in service 
was the Chow Call of the 
buglers and the yell ““Come and 


get it!” from some 

iron-lunged cook or L tule her 

K. P.—more wel- Wener +o 
send me 


come even than Pay 
Call. But there were bananas 
Wo more *. 


times when ration 
trains failed to come 
through; there were 
special celebrations 









Nurses and staff provided a Christmas dinner 
party in 1917 for patients in Base Hospital No. 6 


to be observed when 
the fare furnished 
failed to meet the 
occasion. We’ll never 
forgetourdisappoint- 
ment on Thanks- 
giving Day, 10918, 
when our outfit was 
headed up into the 
Occupied Area and 
had holed in for a 
few days in a Belgian 
village. After reading 
in what few news- 
papers came our way 
that the Army had 
made full provisions 
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to dish out to the victorious warriors 
turkey and all the trimmings on that 
festive day, we lined up and received 
cold corned willy, cold canned tomatoes 
and two pieces of hardtack apiece, be- 
cause of a delayed ration train. 

One outfit, however, evidently didn’t 
put much stock in promises of Christmas 
cheer even though it was located nearer 
the bases of supply, so instead of waiting 
for the “Come and get it!’’ summons, 
adopted one of its own—‘“‘Go and get it!” 
Part of what they succeeded in getting is 
shown in the accompanying picture which, 
ironically enough, was submitted by the 





Bordeaux. One day the boys on K. 
P. were wondering if they would have 
the usual diet on Christmas and after 
talking it over decided they would have 
to do something about it as it appeared 
the menu would be the same. After 
scouting around for about a week, a few 
turkeys were found, but not enough, so 
geese were bought—and please notice 
that ‘bought!’—to fill in. 

“The Christmas feed as it was finally 
served cost each man in the outfit about 
five francs. We had pumpkin pie and 
suet pudding to go with the birds. The 
dinner was so successful that every so 
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often a collection was taken up for special 
chow. When our gang was on guard duty, 
the men brought the necessary fixings 
and we fellows in the cook house would 
stay up and have doughnuts and coffee 
to serve them. 

“Wonder if the boys remember our 
trip from Spokane to Waco, Texas? We 
landed in Waco about noon of Christmas 
Day, 1917, and many things happened 
on that trip that today seem funny to 
me. At one stop, while the conductor was 
getting orders a shipment of five boxes 
of apples somehow came along with us. 
They were on a baggage wagon ready to 
go somewhere, so we saved the baggage- 
man the trouble of handling the boxes. 
I have often wondered how he squared 
himself with the railroad and _ the 
shipper. 

“The 247th Squadron was assembled 
during January, 1918, at Waco. Leaving 
that post, we made an extended tour of 











Gobs engage in fisticuffs in a Fourth of july 


field day on the U. S. S. Chattanooga ih 1918 


the South on our way east and on Wash- 
ington’s birthday we woke up and could 
see the dome of the nation’s Capitol. 
Sailing from New York, we joined our 
convoy at Halifax and found ourselves 
off the north coast of Ireland on March 
17th, St. Patrick’s Day. Strange how 
special things happened on_ holidays. 
After debarking at Liverpool, on the 18th, 
and a few days ‘rest’ at fatigue duty, we 
were sent to Beverly, England, where 
we started training under the British 
before eventually crossing over to 
France. 

“We came back on the S. S. Mexican 
and it happened that I was living in 
Seattle, Washington, when that ship was 
brought into the Alaska Steamship 
Yards and converted into the present 
Aleutian. I could go on forever telling of 
service memories, but I know I cannot 
take up all your space. I would like to 
hear from the old 247th boys.” 


HE companion picture to that show- 
ing the Christmas fowl, on the other 
hand, illustrates a case of “Come and get 
it” in which some of the invited Christ- 
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mas guests couldn’t accept. Legionnaire 
Arthur H. Blake, president of the Federa- 
tion of Western Outdoor Clubs, 681 
Market Street, San Francisco, California, 
who lent it to us, makes this report: 
“The picture I am sending was taken 
on December 25, 1917, in a ward in Base 
Hospital No. 6 at Talence, France, 
showing the Christmas dinner pre- 
pared for us sick, lame and 
lazy by that swellest of all swell 


Some of the crew of U. S. Sub- 
chaser No. 78 above decks en 
route from Bermuda to the Azores 


have the names of the other two nurses 
nor of any of the gang, who were mostly 
Yanks, but in which were included at 
least one Canadian and a Russian soldier. 
Some of the men were from the 5th and 
6th Marines, while I was with Company 
A, 18th Engineers. 

“This hospital building was taken over 
from the French. Note the ivy Christmas 
decorations which were gathered by the 
nurses and the convalescents, and some- 
thing suspiciously like mistletoe that 
dangles from the bell overhead. There 
was a printed menu which listed turkey 
and trimmings. Where they got it all I 
don’t know. The nurses saved some for 
me but the convalescents, the rats, de- 
cided I was far too sick to have any! 

“It is a bit late, twenty-two years 
afterwards, to say ‘Thank you,’ but if 
anyone who served with Base Hospital 
No. 6 sees this, I would like them to know 
that Art Blake and a lot of his side kicks 
in the 18th Engineers are still thinking 
nice things about the way they were 
treated at Base No. 6, and we have never 






hospital detachments, including A Xmas F No- Me. Kid sister Seat 
the nurses and the medical staff packaqe me a Wishbone From 
and not forgetting the orderlies, their Thanksgivin’ turkey 
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General Hospital in Boston. 

“T did not crash into the 
picture, being under blankets in 
number two bunk at the left. The 
first fellow on the left is, I believe, 
named Mills, from a town near 
Boston when last heard from. 
My war records were destroyed 
in the Berkeley fire during 1923. 
The nurse at the far end of the 
table, near the center, I believe 
is Miss E. W. Marryeat. I do not 











The military funeral cortege of Captain 
John L. Weeks in Coblenz, Germany, in 1920 


One of many American flags that flew over German territory during 
the Occupation days. Captain Moses D. Atkins, Company H, 353d In- 
fantry, (third from left) sent this snapshot taken in 1919 in Dahnan 


forgotten the nurses and the fine staff. 

“T would like to hear from Mills (be- 
lieve his first name was Ed), Miss Marry- 
eat or any of the gang, and to learn who 
the others in the group are.” 


ROM accounts ex-gobs have con- 

tributed to this department and from 
reports of the Navy’s valorous deeds and 
exciting assignments during the war, we 
know that life on the sea wasn’t all milk 
and honey. In submitting an age-worn 
snapshot of fellow shipmates in the crew 
of U. S. Subchaser No. 78, Charles Pat- 
terson, ex-M. M. Icl, and member of 
Mergenthaler Linotype Memorial Post 
of Brooklyn, New York, whose home is 
at 128-40 rsoth Street, Ozone Park, 
Long Island, New York, however, spins 
a yarn only of the lighter side of his 
service. He reports that in the picture 
of his ship, taken on the high seas 
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between Bermuda and the Azores, 
Si Young is the man at the wheel- 
house, while on the forward deck 
are Hendel, Quinn, Coleman, 
George, himself, H. Albright, Nick- 
erson and Armstrong. And he tells 
a tale of his special and unusual 
assignment after the Armistice 
brought an end to the fighting: 
“While my ship, U. S. Subchaser 
No. 78, with other vessels of the 
American Adriatic Fleet, was 
based on Corfu, Greece, after the 
Armistice, Captain Nelson of our 
mother ship, the U. S. S. Leonidas, 
sent a call to the captains of all 
subchasers for gobs who had 
musical or other entertainment 
talents. I got a laugh when 
Captain McCullough of our ship 
sent a messenger for me. I was 
busy studying the Blue Jacket’s 


Manual at that time as I wanted to 
make first-class. 

“T reported straight to the captain’s 
quarters and said he, ‘Patterson, I want 
you to report to the Leonidas at 9:45 for 
band practice.’ ‘But, sir,’ said I, ‘I cannot 
play by note.’ ‘Notes be damned,’ said 
he, ‘those are my orders!’ I went back 
to the engineroom, talking to myself, 
but at 0:45 a boat picked up me and some 
other gobs and over to the mother ship 
we went. 

“Aboard a motor sailer, one generally 
finds a wise-cracking boatswain mate. I 
was carrying a small banjorine. ‘Where 
is the half-pint going with the pancake 
warmer?’ asked the bosun, and I felt like 
starting something right then and there, 
as I wasn’t anxious to play with any 
band. 

“We finally reached the Leonidas, 
saluted, were assembled on deck, and 
after looking us over, Captain Nelson 
said, ‘A fine body of men.’ Blarney, I 
thought. Then he said, ‘You know, 
boys, they took my band away from me, 
so what I want now is an honest-to- 
goodness American jazz band.’ 

“To tell the truth, we looked like one 
of those street bands that used to play 
back home. After three rehearsals, we 
finally got organized. There were eighteen 
of us. The week following, we pulled up 
anchor and sailed from our base at Corfu, 
Greece, up north into the Adriatic Sea 
and after anchoring and after I had 
cleaned my engine and put on the bilge 
pump, I was rated liberty to play at our 
first reception. 

“As the guests of the Italian govern- 
ment, we motored to the Y. M. C. A. in 
Rome. Being the smallest member of the 
band, I was the lead-off man. I recall our 
first number was ‘Somebody Stole My 
Gal.’ There were no enlisted men on the 
dance floor, as it was one of those officers- 
only parties. We played until midnight 
and then were taken back to our ships. 
Captain Nelson was very proud of his 
American jazz band and told us that the 
next day we were to get a big treat by 
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playing for the American Ambassador. 

“After rehearsal next morning, we set 
out for the Embassy and upon reaching 
the place were escorted through the 
basement. While the boys were tuning 
up, I sat on the edge of a library table 
and a roughly-shaven man came in and 
asked if I knew who he was. ‘Yes,’ said I 
quickly, ‘you’re the butler.’ ‘Young man,’ 
he said, ‘I am your Ambassador and I 
have a good mind to send you all back 
to your ship.’ But his wife, who appeared, 
recognized us and saved the day, re- 
minding the Ambassador that we were 
the jazz band they had sent for. 

“T wonder what has become of that 
makeshift band that represented a 
number of ships.” 


E don’t profess to know much 

about naval terms, as we were a 
foot soldier, but somehow a “Field Day” 
aboard a ship doesn’t sound plausible 
to us. Perhaps a better term would be 
“Deck Day”—but whatever the proper 
designation, Adjutant W. G. Bemis of 
Wold-Chamberlain Post in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, who lives at 4809 31st Avenue 





Look closely and you’ll see three 

mascots—not one—of Company 

B, 57th Engineers, with Ser- 
geant Otto E. Nonn 


South in that city, permits us to see a 
snapshot (on page 35) taken at his ship’s 
“Field Day” and makes this report: 
“While going through my batch of 
service pictures a short time ago, I found 
some prints that I thought might interest 
the Then and Now Gang. I have dozens 
of pictures that I took both during our 
‘Inland Navy’ training at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, and also 
after I was assigned to the old Chatty— 
in official parlance, the U. S. S. Chat- 
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The mademoiselles of—St. Aignan, posed in 1919 with 
some of their A. E. F. friends who belonged to the 132d 
Engineers 


tanooga. I still have all the films and 
possibly some of the old buddies would 
like to have prints of the pictures that 
they remember I took. 

“The snapshot of the boxing bout was 
taken on the Chatty on July 4, 1918. The 
Fourth celebration was called a ‘Field 
Day’ and the program was made up of 
all kinds of sports. Many boxing matches 
took place, and every kind of sport that 
could be conducted on board.ship, such 
as potato races, boxing, wrestling and 
so on. As this picture is a fairly good 
close-up, some of the gobs may be able 
to identify themselves. I think one of 
the boxers facing the camera, is Gallagher. 
I'd like to know if I’m right, and also 
who some of the other men are. I have 
a number of other pictures, taken at the 
same time, of other events. 

“T got my training in both Camp Ross 
and Camp Perry at Great Lakes, and 
was a member of Company J under 
Commander Thompson at Perry. Our 
outfit left the Lakes on April 24, 1918, 
and was shipped to the Brooklyn Navy 
Yards where it was split up among 
four ships—the Chatlanooga, Northern 
Pacific, Von Steuben and Louisville. 

“Besides my pictures, I have a diary 
of 267 typewritten pages, so I can live 
over my service days whenever I want to. 
I have the names of practically all the 
old shipmates and I wonder where Chuck 
Bailey is located, as well as J. M. Gauthier 
(Villa), August Marks, P. A. Jones, C. E. 
Monserez, Kruszynski, Wade, A. Las- 
seigne, Jr.. M. G. Groh, D. J. Smith, 
H. C. Snyder, W. A. Brandes, W. H. 
Gorman, Preacher Brown, Schimmelle, 
and Circus. The foregoing were from the 
Lakes, while Sutton, Mattfield, Dave 
Bruce, Robson, Elkins, Hultenhoff, Dean 
Anstadt, Zickafoose brothers, and our 
Senior Officer, Mr. Walbridge, are other 
men I’d like to hear from. Old times 
could be lived over if any of the gang 


would look me up when they are in 
Minneapolis.” 


NOTHER time, another war and 

another test of impregnability. When 
we read now that the Maginot Line and 
the Siegfried Line are considered im- 
pregnable, we recall that when we were 
up in the Occupied Area in Germany 
after the Armistice, Fort Ehrenbreitstein, 
rising high above the Rhine River 
opposite Coblenz, was also considered in 
that category. And we recall, too, the 
thrill we got when we saw our flag flying 
proudly above that fort. Now we are 
taken back to Ehrenbreitstein and to 
Coblenz by Legionnaire William E. Dix 
of White Bluff, Tennessee, whose letter 
to us tells of his experiences in that 
vicinity, and whose picture of a military 
funeral in the Headquarters city brings 
with it a note of solemnity. He writes: 

“Tn an issue of the Legion Magazine 
of many months ago, I again came across 
a picture of Fort Ehrenbreitstein and 
noted that a question was asked as to 
what outfit was shown in the picture 
that was taken sometime in 1919. I think 
possibly it was the 7th Machine Gun 
Battalion, as I had been with Company 
B, 2d Machine Gun Battalion, rst Divi- 
sion, which was stationed at Héhr, but 
when the rst Division returned to the 
States in August, 1919, I re-upped and 
was transferred to Company B, 7th 
Machine Gun, about August 1st, and 
was stationed in Ehrenbreitstein from 
August, 1919, until February, 1922— 
about two years and a half. 

“T think I can give you the designations 
of the United States outfits that occupied 
the Fort from December, 1918, to Jan- 
uary, 1923. The first was an Engineer 
regiment whose number I have forgotten. 
They stayed only a few days and were 
followed by the 162d Ambulance Com- 
pany—a picture of (Continued on page 59) 
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Nobody stirring, not a sound, not 
even a dog’s bark—incredible careless- 
ness for any Moro village. 

“He’s heard us, and will get away,” 
feared the major. “Rush the big house,” 
he called to the men, “and let nobody 
get away.” 

They rushed—and caught him! Not a 
shot fired. 

Luck? Never better; for if he had but 
quickly leaped from a window he would 
have landed in grass so tall that in the 
darkness the soldiers would not have seen 
enough of him to shoot at. He was sur- 
prised and perhaps still sleepy in the 
early morning; or he may have trusted 
too much in the remoteness and con- 
cealment of his village. At any rate the 
major got him along with his kris, the 
flag, and Nouncan’s two ladies whom he 
had captured. 


Brought to Book 


(Continued from page 11) 


As Alandug was brought forth, Noun- 
can had out his kris to carve him up. 
The major grabbed the old man and held 
him off. 

They sat down for a talk. As the major 
had his flag and his man, he was in humor 
to enjoy the matter of the ladies. 

“VYou’re a bad man,” he said to 
Alandug. “You carried off the wives of 
my dear friend, Nouncan, here.’ 

“No, sir, I did no such thing.” 

“Well, but here they are with you. 
How come?” 

“T simply passed Nouncan’s home and 
his wives just followed me off.”” Too much 
for old Nouncan’s pride. The major had 
again to grab and stop him from chopping 
up the lady-charmer. Nouncan was, 
however, more than content when he saw 
Alandug deprived of his kris and left 
alive—the Moro’s one irretrievable shame 


and dishonor. So Nouncan took his two 
ladies and the major took Alandug, his 
kris and the flag. 

And Alandug? 

Knowing that he could never again 
hold up his head among his people, “You 
take from me my kris,” he said. “Give 
it to Nouncan and let him kill me.” And 
he meant just that. 

The major wished that he could do it, 
for he knew that after the loss of his kris, 
nothing, not even the sentence of the 
white man’s court which followed, seven- 
teen years imprisonment for slave-taking 
and abuse of the United States flag, could 
add (and it did not add) one whit to 
Datto Alandug’s shame and dishonor 
before Moros. 

And the flag and Alandug’s kris? The 
major, become a general, has kept them 
and their story until now. 


We Wont Be Over 


by on the watch that there shall be none 
of the mistakes and injustices which 
sometimes got mixed up with our good 
intentions in the hurly burly of 1917. 

The fighter by land and sea comes 
first. No male of service age should get 
excused from the draft on the ground 
that interior decoration or writing propa- 
ganda is an essential war industry. It is 
up to us, too, to keep an eye on war 
profiteering and that munitions workers 
should not get fifteen dollars a day while 
men at the front by land and sea get a 
dollar a day. 

There is another power which will be 
on even keener watch out of experience. 
To overlook this is to overlook the better 
half. “What every woman knows!” 

The women of the Auxiliary know 
soldiers, for they know their husbands, 
not to mention that they know how to 
manage their husbands. Where in 1917 
we had few women who knew soldiers 
and their outlook we now have an organi- 
zation of women, ready for action, who 
will take the lead in welfare work with 
practical and sympathetic understanding. 
They will not only be seeing the men off 
to the camps, there at the railroad sta- 
tions where they stop, and running can- 
teens in their comradeship, but will have 
a permeating influence. 

And the nurses, members of the Legion, 
who worked sixteen hours a day caring for 
the wounded and fighting the flu epi- 
demic. Some of these veterans will serve 
again as captains of experience. I would 
not put it past them to be at the front 
again, wherever it is. 

A mother is usually nearer the son than 


(Continued from page 5) 


the father. She would want him protected 
from another flu epidemic. She would 
want him to have the edge over the 
enemy in everything, in addition to his 
training and fighting will, which may 
mean the difference between his being 
left dead on the field, crippled for life or 
returning to her well and sound. So we 
have many trained medical reserve offi- 
cers ready instantly to respond to the 
call. 

Well, the Army’s plan has been for an 
initial protective force of 500,000 to be 
increased to a million. Under the ex- 
pansion of last winter’s law the Regulars 
and Guard carry us past the 500,000, 
nearer 600,000. We can see how with the 
CMTC boys, the former service men still 
of service age and other volunteers we 
shall have the million. 

That is only one in i30 of our popula- 
tion, which is not an extravagant number 
considering our vast territorial expanse 
and the sea outposts we have to protect. 
In France the M Day total is one in nine, 
and the same in most European countries 
where frontiers are cheek by jowl. 

What about arms and supplies for the 
million? Will the doughboy be as. well off 
as the enemy in aggressive fire when he 
goes over the top or in protective fire 
when he has to hold fast in a trench? 

We remember how in 1917 we ran 
circles in a hectic catch-as-catch-can of 
waste motion in our industrial prepara- 
tion. Ringing through the land for 
months was the cry for codrdination 
which seemed to elude us. The regulars 
did not know industry and industry did 
not know the Army. They reached out in 


the dark without getting a handclasp. 
There was no liaison. Today there will 
be liaison immediately. 

Not only will we have combat reserve 
officers who will snap into uniform and 
go to their assigned places, but also all 
manner of technical experts and indus- 
trial and labor executives in the full range 
of munitions and supplies. Among them 
are many Legionnaires. Being past com- 
bat service age does not disqualify them 
for this work. 

This business ofindustrial preparedness, 
summed up in the one military word of 
procurement, has been the special prov- 
ince of the Assistant Secretaries of War 
from pioneer Hanford MacNider to 
Louis Johnson, both former National 
Commanders of the Legion. Secretary of 
War Woodring is a Legionnaire as was 
Secretary Dwight Davis, pressing for 
preparedness as a whole. 

In 1917 we had a few obsolete planes. 
Not one of these flying coffins was fit to 
send to the front. We lacked rifles, ma- 
chine guns, mortars, gas and gas masks 
and mobile guns of all calibers. If it had 
been necessary to send a million men into 
action in the summer of 1917 they would 
have had to go, many of them, with clubs 
or bare fists. 

Today we have 4,000 Army and Navy 
planes fit for action. Where we had two 
little plants for making planes in 1917 we 
now have immense up-to-date plants 
speeding up the fulfilment of the program 
which will give us 10,000 planes. 

In 1917 we had to make dies and tools 
with which to make the guns and rifles— 
and we had to make the plants for their 
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manufacture. So long did it take for mass 
production that we had to depend to the 
last upon planes and guns we got from 
the Allies. The country at large may for- 
get this, but not General Pershing and 
other Legionnaires. We furnished the 
cannon fodder; but we were mortgaged 
to our Allies for arms. The Legion de- 
termined this should not happen again, 
that in national defense we should not 
fight with fists and clubs. 

We have enough field guns of the 
“seventy-five” type, made in the closing 
days of the World War, and after the 
War, when remodeled, for a million men. 
But other arms for the million? Not yet. 

Guns of other calibers, tanks, mortars, 
semi-automatic rifles—an ample shell 
supply in place of the meager supply 
which sometimes burst at the gun 
muzzle among our own troops—more 
motorization, mobile anti-aircraft guns 
to protect our infantry—of all these we 
shall eventually have enough for the 
million if Congress continues this year’s 
program with further expansion next 
year. 

Next time we shall roll our own, fight 
for our own with our own arms. As long 


as war rages on the other side of the | 
Atlantic and the Pacific we must keep on | 


arming—as the best way to keep out 
of war—keep war away from us. 

We are strengthening the defenses of 
the Panama Canal to make sure it is safe 
for the passage of our ships. Our Navy is 
stronger than in 1917. We have more 
submarines and more destroyers to fight 
submarines with depth charges, and are 
building more. We have spread out more 
naval and air bases to protect us against 
air power. 

And don’t forget, as a reminder of the 
Legion’s steadfast backing of our mer- 
chant marine, that we have more mer- 
chant ships—more than double the num- 
ber of 1917 when we were dependent on 
the Allies’ ships for transport. And we 
are building more freighters and pas- 
senger ships. 

Now back to the enthusiasts who want 
us to get into the latest European war at 
once. They tell us that the decisive factor 
in the current war will be one of mechani- 
zation. Machinery will win it. We heard 
something like that on the outbreak of 
the World War. 

But when the Poles formed their final 
desperate line to defend Warsaw, Ger- 
man mechanization was to the rear and 
the soldiers of both sides digging foxholes 
and trenches, machine gun to machine 
gun, rifle to rifle under shell fire—just as 
in 1918. So it was as the French and 


Germans faced each other again on the | 


western front. Not robots, but men of 
flesh and blood direct the planes and all 
the mechanization, and fire all the guns. 

The doughboy is the one who takes 
and holds the land, the great mass of the 
fighters bearing the brunt in any war in 
the future as well as the past. In order 
that he may pay the minimum price in 
death and (Continued on page 40) 
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“What matters most in pipe tobaccosP” 


was the question we asked at a club... 


THAT MAKES SENSE TO 
GIVE ME COOL i ME. TASTY BODY CANT 


SMOKING FIRST AND COME THROUGH MILDLY 
LAST IN A TOBACCO. UNLESS A TOBACCO 
ANY EXPERIENCED SMOKES COOL LIKE 
PIPE-SMOKER WILL ae PRINCE ALBERT ! 
SAY THE SAME! 


EXCESS HEAT 
SPOILS THE FUN 
OF PIPE-SMOKING. 
PRINCE ALBERTS 
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ONSIDERATION No. 1 in pipe-smoking is 
COMFORT! You can’t enjoy an over-hot smoke 
no matter how much you pay for the tobacco. Excess 
heat ruins flavor and aroma, steps up “bite.” There 
is REAL COMFORT, TRUE MILDNESS in COOL- 
SMOKING Prince Albert...no excess heat to blur the 
rich taste and fine fragrance of those choice tobaccos. 
Cool, easy-drawing because it’s “crimp cut.” Mild, < 
fragrant, thanks to the P.A. “no-bite” treatment. CRIMP CUT 
It’s easy just to say, “mild, mellow smoking,” but Neraaae et My weeaeen| 
Prince Albert gives you proof of this statement be- " 
fore you buy. Prince Albert will give you the smoke 50 pipefuls of fragrant 





of your life! There’s no other tobacco like it. tobacco anes 
Ds “SD +”? handy pock oe 
(Try P.A. in “makin’s” smokes too.) Prince Albert 
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We Wont Be Over 


wounds he must have the best of arms in 
his hands, and in all others’ hands on 
earth and in the air in his support. 

And we remember how important was 
that word liaison over there; how im- 
portant was army teamplay of company 
to company, battalion to battalion, 
division to division—the teamplay of all 
the arms—the planes, the guns with their 
barrages or smashing machine-gun nests 
—the teamplay of the whole. You can no 
more make a first-class army by gathering 
a lot of soldiers than a World Series 
major league team by assembling some 
ball players who have never played to- 
gether before. 

In our division training camps in 
1917-18 we had more men training to- 
gether than at any time until this past 


(Continued from page 39) 


summer’s maneuvers. This winter the 
plan is to have 60,000 to 70,000, work- 
ing together, in the South. They will 
learn a lot of what we had to learn in the 
World War. 

If we look back to our history we get 
the lesson that we do not want an army 
that will stand still. We have had no 
foreign army on our shores since the last 
war with Britain in 1812-15. Always we 
have fought overseas or away from our 
frontiers. We want a mobile army which 
can go tothe coast east or west. That isthe 
best way to meet any attack right on our 
threshold to protect our home land. Also 
it will be ready -o go to any of our out- 
lying lands overseas to guard a naval 
base or air base. 

More than that, such an army, and a 


navy that can strike the enemy on the 
other side of Hawaii, beyond the Panama 
Canal in either ocean, are the best 
guarantee against our entering a foreign 
war at a time when force is world master. 
Then no foreign nation will mistake us as 
weak, as some did in 1917. All will see we 
are strong and take care not to provoke 
us, lest we repeat what we did by sheer 
force of will and energy in 1917-18. 

In a chaos of war abroad which affects 
our interests and world interests, without 
taking sides, without sacrifice of Ameri- 
can lives, we may say “This is enough!” 
as peacemaker. That warning, one vested 
in the experience of the million military 
experts of The American Legion, has 
already had its influence in the latest 
European war. 


Not Foch, But Yvonne 


locked. They couldn’t do much at night, 
because he always locked up the briefcase 
in his safe before he went to bed. So they 
finally decided to get him in the bathtub. 
They watched their chance for pretty 
nearly a week. Then, when it came, this 
butler refused pointblank to do the job. 
He said-all he would do was to smuggle 
Yvonne in and let her steal the briefcase.” 

“From the bathroom?” 

“Ves,” 

“With the Boche in there too?” 

“Yes. Imagine what a situation for a 
sensitive girl like Yvonne! But she re- 
membered that it was for France... ” 

“And twenty-five thousand francs,” 
muttered the Marine. 

The redhead ignored him utterly and 
went right on. 

“So when the butler smuggled Yvonne 
into the house, she hid under a lot of 
towels in a hamper in the bathroom. She 
waited; heard the German Minister enter; 
heard the water run in the bath; heard 
the little splash when he got in. Then up 
she popped—and sure enough, there, 
resting upon a convenient seat, was the 
briefcase. She grabbed it, and started for 
the door. But the door was locked, and 
before she could unlock it, the German 
Minister arose from the bath tub...” 

“What a scene ¢hat must have been!” 

“It brought out all Yvonne’s nobility 
and determination of character. She gave 
the Minister a push. He slipped in the 
bathtub, and away she went. The last 
Yvonne saw of him was a big splash. She 
got down the back stairs, out the kitchen 
door and into a back alley—with the 
briefcase hidden in a bundle of towels.” 

“And what was in the briefcase?” 

“Just a minute. Yvonne took the brief- 


(Continued from page 9) 


case to a French agent named ZX-go1 or 
something, who Yvonne knew was 
stationed at Berne. She knew he would 
have some way of smuggling the case out, 
and he did—sent it to Paris by special 
messenger. The experts at the Deuxieme 
Bureau spent a couple of days checking 
over the papers—which turned out to be 
so important that Captain Brackett for- 
gave me and let me out of jail.” 

“Any dope on the spy ring at Brest?” 

“No. But that was all right, because 
there was other dope of world-shaking 
consequence.” 

“What—for instance?” 

“Mostly letters,” said Red. “Sent to 
the German Minister in Switzerland by 
some Big Shots on the German General 
Staff. The letters were written in a code 
the French had already solved, so it was 
simple to translate them. The signatures 
were checked and double-checked, by all 
the best experts in the French secret 
service. And they were all genuine. So 





NO BONUS EXTENSION 


World War veterans and 
their dependents—and there are 
about 150,000 of them—who 
have not made application for 
their bonus, or Adjusted Com- 
pensation Certificates, are 
warned to do so before January 
2, 1940. Time for filing will not 
be extended. A bill passed by 
Congress providing for an ex- 
tension did not meet with Presi- 
dential approval and, under the 
present law, the time limit defi- 
nitely expires on January 2d. 











they had no doubt the information in the 
letters was reliable.” 

“And what was this information?”’ 

“It was the answer to the one big 
question all the Allied Intelligence Ser- 
vices were working day and night to 
solve; when and where would the Ger- 
mans make their next big attack? This 
was about May 20, 1918. I suppose you 
remember how the war was going at that 
particular time?” 

“Well,” said the Marine, “that was 
two weeks before we won the war at 
Beilleau Wood—but——-” 

“All right then,” said Red. “I guess 
I’ll have to explain the setup. The Ger- 
mans had already made two big attacks 
against the British. And in May, they 
were apparently getting ready to make 
another. The Allies were pretty sure the 
German offensive was coming soon, but 
didn’t know where. Then this fateful 
briefcase arrived at the French Deuxieme 
Bureau—and inside were these abso- 
lutely genuine letters from the German 
General Staff, indicating that the attack 
would come between Rheims and the 
Argonne, and ordering the German 
Minister to start circulating false rumors 
that it would be on the Chemin des 
Dames. 

“So the French rushed all their re- 
serves to the area between Rheims and 
the Argonne. And for about a week, I 
was a little tin hero and Captain Brackett 
forgot that I had practically stolen the 
twenty-five thousand francs and sent me 
back to Chaumont with a swell letter of 
commendation. And then—well, I was 
back in the doghouse.” 

*“How so?” 

“Well, on May twenty-seventh the 
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Germans attacked—not where the French 
expected them, but on the Chemin des 
Dames front, which had been weakened 
to send reinforcements elsewhere.” 

“You mean the information in that 
briefcase was all phony?” 

“Exactly so,” said Red. “The day 
after the attack—too late to do any good 
—the Deuxieme Bureau got a message 
from Agent ZX-o91 in Berne reporting 
that poor little Yvonne had been double- 
crossed by the German Minister’s butler. 
After accepting her thousand francs, the 
big bum had apparently reported her 
plan to the German Minister. So that 
bigger bum had sent to Germany for 
letters with genuine signatures—but false 
information. That bathroom scene had 
been staged—can you imagine? Then— 
after allowing her time to get the brief- 
case and papers off to France—the 
German Minister had had the poor girl 
arrested for espionage in violation of 
Swiss neutrality!” 

“So your lady friend was in jail in 
Switzerland?” asked the Marine. 

“Yes,” said Red. “And the next I 
knew, I was in jail again in France. Once 
that low-down Captain Brackett found 
that he and the French had been fooled | 
by the papers in the briefcase, he tried to 
blame it all on me. So I was arrested, and 
tried by a general court, and sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment for disobeying | 
orders, stealing government funds, and 
a lot of other things.” 

“Sort of poured it onto you, didn’t 
they?” 

“Sure did,” said Red. “They were 
scared they would lose the war, and were 
trying to blame it all on me and Yvonne. | 
You see, the Germans took the French | 
so completely by surprise when they hit | 
that weak Chemin des Dames front that | 
they made one of the biggest advances of | 
the whole war. In no time they advanced 
thirty or forty miles and reached Cha- 
teau-Thierry.” 

“And Belleau Wood!” chortled the| 
Marine. “And there us Leathernecks 
saved Paris and socked the Germans so 
they never again were able to put on a 
successful offensive. As I’ve said before, 
the war was won right there at Belleau 
Wood—by the United States Marines.” 

“Tf you really did stop the Germans at 
Belleau Wood,” said Red, “you were a 
lot stupider than I thought. You should 
have retreated, and let them come on as 
far as they wanted to.” 

“You’re crazy!” said the Marine. 

“No,” said Red. “It’s just that I 
understand military strategy. I know the 
full value of a good, snappy retreat.” 

“The United States Marine Corps 
never retreats,”’ said the ex-Leatherneck 
with dignity. 

“Then you guys had better learn. It’s 
a very effective way to win a war.” 

“And who,” asked the Marine, “ever 
gave you the idea that you could win a 
war by running away?” 

“As a matter of fact,” Red replied, 
“it was Yvonne (Continued on page 42) 
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OTHER anti-freeze can match it. Guaranteed in 





writing. See your dealer today. 


a 
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Not Koch, But Yvonne 


herself. After the Armistice, the Swiss 
let her out of jail, and as soon as 
she got back to France she started 
working to get me out of jail too, by 
appearing before a bunch of army 
officers that was sitting as a board of 
review to reconsider that three-year 
sentence that had been handed to me. 
And her. whole argument was that I 
ought to be rewarded instead of punished, 
because I had helped her win the war. I 
had made possible her efforts—which 
efforts had caused the French high com- 
mand to reinforce the part of the line 
that was not threatened, and weaken the 
area that was.” 

“Phooey!” commented the Marine. 
“Sounds cockeyed to me!” 

“Read the history books,” retorted 
Red. “They tell how the Germans 
abandoned a line easy to defend, and ad- 
vanced enthusiastically into a salient that 
was over-extended, highly dangerous and 
almost impossible to hold if attacked. 
They let down their guard, led with their 
chin, and got themselves off balance. 
Then when the Allies struck in the middle 
of July, the Germans just naturally 
folded up. And the one person that more 
than anybody was responsible, was 
Yvonne. 

“After she’d explained that to the 
board of review, and told them how I 
helped her, they set aside my sentence 


(Continued from page 41) 


and shipped me back to the States with 
an honorable discharge.” 

“They actually let you off because they 
believed this guff about this woman 
winning the war, and you helping her?” 

“They didn’t say so. Just said they 
were following a general policy of turning 
loose most military prisoners on account 
of the war being over. But the facts speak 
for themselves. I’d helped Yvonne. And 
Yvonne it was who bribed the butler, 
who squealed to the German Minister, 
who told the German staff officers, who 
signed the phony papers that fooled the 
French Intelligence boys so they misin- 
formed the French generals, who weak- 
ened their Chemin des Dames line, which 
let the Germans come through and so 
expose themselves that the Allies could 
attack them and win an overwhelming 
victory—which paved the way for the 
Armistice.” 

Red drew a long breath but the 
Marine was right after him. 

“What happened to the twenty-five 
thousand francs?” he asked. “Did 
Yvonne blow it in?” 

“Blow it in—hell! Didn’t you Marines 
get to know any French girls? Yvonne 
saved it. Came in handy for a part- 
payment on the house.” 

“Whaddye mean... 
Marine. 

He was interrupted by hurrying feet 


?” began the 


on the stairs of the Legion clubhouse. 
Down those stairs came running a group 
of sisters from the Auxiliary, headed by 
the energetic lady from Department 
headquarters. 

“Boys!” she announced, waving a 
telegram, “I’ve good news for you!” 

And now some of us realized that her 
affected manner of speech was really a 
slight foreign accent. 

“‘Here’s word from the Governor!”’ she 
continued. “He grants my request and 
approves your playground and splash- 


‘Hooray!” shouted the Marine. 
“You’re certainly all right, lady. Any- 
body that could get around that soandso 
Governor could do anything... ” 

“Such as winning the war,” said the 
redhead. “I’m glad to see that at last vou 
agree with what I’ve been trying to tell 
you.” 

The lady meantime had been eyeing 
the bottles and glasses. 

“And now,” she interrupted, “if you 
boys can spare my husband, I'd like to 
gather him up and get started for home. 
We have a long drive ahead of us.” 

With a snappiness that betokened 
years of discipline, fatigue and close- 
order drill, Red leaped to his feet and got 
on his way. 

“Okay, Yvonne,” he said, and they 
disappeared up the stairs. 


Kelly Takes the Ball 


Ray Kelly held up his hand, and soon 
was on his way to an officers’ training 
camp at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. He 
started training to be an infantry officer, 
and was getting along so well that the 
commanding officer, Col. Nichalson, had 
already determined to recommend him 
for a commission, when he received an 
injury in bayonet practice that, it 
seemed, was to wind up his military 
career for keeps. A surgeon’s certificate 
of disability resulted in his being dis- 
charged from service. 

That didn’t appeal to Kelly. Since he 
has always had a habit of sticking to a 
thing until it went his way, he entered 
a civilian hospital, and underwent an 
operation at his own expense. After re- 
pairs were completed and a satisfactory 
recovery was made, Kelly was very 
shortly found wearing the uniform of the 
U. S. Army once again—this time as a 
private, Field Artillery, assigned to 
Camp Sherman, Ohio. 

Kelly was a good soldier—too good 
to remain a private—so he was soon found 
wearing a sergeant’s chevrons. Taking 


(Continued from page 13) 


advantage of the chances a sergeant has 
to rate himself a pass, he wangled a four- 
day leave of absence in April, 1918 and 
went back to Detroit. 

Only four days at home, but time 
enough so that she who had been Miss 
Nora Evans when Sergeant Kelly got his 
four-day leave, and who had first met 
the young soldier when he was a law 
student at the University of Detroit, was 
Mrs. Raymond J. Kelly when the ser- 
geant reported back at Camp Sherman. 

Things began to happen in the Kelly 
military career shortly after. Sergeant 
Kelly was ordered to Camp Jackson, 
South Carolina, where he joined a de- 
tachment of non-commissioned officers 
headed for a debarkation center at Camp 
Merritt, New Jersey, and was soon at 
sea, on his way to France and the Big 
Adventure. 

In France, the detachment went to 
Saumur. It was here that Sergeant Kelly 
was commissioned a second lieutenant, 
and was sent to the heavy artillery school 
at Angers. 

After learning how to handle the big 


guns, Lieutenant Kelly was sent to the 
33d Brigade, Coast Artillery Corps, and 
assigned to Battery F, 62d Coast Ar- 
tillery, with which he served until his 
discharge. 

The war over, Ray Kelly came back to- 
Detroit. He started to devote his time to 
making a home and building up a law 
practice. You may recall that while he 
went into the service a single man, there 
was a wife waiting for him when he re- 
turned. Eventually, there were additions 
to the family. Three Sons of The Ameri- 
can Legion, and three junior members of 
the Auxiliary, aside from Ray’s Legion 
membership and Nora Kelly’s Auxiliary 
membership, make this an all Legion 
family—all eight of them. 

The first American Legion Post in 
Michigan was being organized, named 
after Captain Charles A. Learned, who 
was killed in action in France. Ray Kelly 
became a charter member of this Post. 
Later on when other Posts were organ- 
ized, Ray transferred his membership to 
Beryl V. Pittenger Post, which was 
named after a sergeant of the 199th 
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Field Artillery who also lost his life 
in battle. Thus he launched for himself 
another career, one of work and service, 
that has led him to the National Com- 
mandership. 

For the Legion, to which he gave up 
every moment that was not required by 
his home and his profession, Ray Kelly 
gave up golf and the other activities that 
men choose for their relaxation. When 
questioned as to his hobbies, Ray Kelly 
was likely to reply, ““My family, and The 
American Legion.” 

However, while giving so much to the 
Legion, Ray Kelly did not neglect his 
profession. 

Becoming recognized as a leader, his 
fellow lawyers honored him with office in 
their professional organizations. He 
served as president of the Lawyers’ Club, 
secretary of the Detroit Bar Association, 
president of the Michigan Association of 
City Attorneys, and president of the 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, the 
latter a national organization. 

Looking about for an able attorney to 
act as general counsel for the Detroit 
Street Railways, the city’s municipally- 
owned street transportation system, 
Mayor Frank Murphy, also a Legion- 
naire and now Attorney General of the 
United States, selected Ray Kelly for the 
job and tendered him the appointment. 

Three years later Mayor Frank Cou- 
zens, who had succeeded to the mayoralty 
when Frank Murphy became Governor 
General of the Philippines gave Ray Kelly 
an earned promotion. Mayor Couzens 
selected Kelly to become the Corporation 
Counsel of the nation’s fourth city. 

This was more than just a compliment. 
Mayor Couzens’ father, the late United 
States Senator James Couzens, had him- 
self been Mayor of Detroit, and it was 
during his time as Mayor that the city 
won a fight of many years’ duration, 
forcing the owners of the street railways 
to sell to the city. It was the ambition of 
his son to protect and conserve the 
interests of the city in the tremendous 
municipally-owned utility. He had been 
a member of the Street Railway Com- 
mission and had been a close observer of 
Ray Kelly as general counsel of the 
D. S. R., and he had been inspired by 
Kelly’s capabilities, his attention to his 
task, and his qualifications as an execu- 
tive. 

Ray Kelly found his new assignment 
a tremendous job. He took over a score 
of assistant attorneys, a large clerical 
staff, and a flock of legal headaches—but 
made good on this job as he had in the 
previous one. When Mayor Couzens de- 
clined to seek re-election two years ago 
and Mayor Richard W. Reading was 
elected, he asked Ray Kelly to retain his 
position as the head of the city’s legal 
department. 

Some tremendous legal problems have 
come under his jurisdiction as corpora- 
tion counsel, and have been handled well; 
the refunding of a 400-million-dollar 
bonded in- (Continued on page 44) 
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What a laugh riot! 

Mac, my wooden-face 
pal, was the hit of the eve- 
ning at our annual lodge 
show. And why not? I'd 
been practicing ventrilo- 
quism for six months! 











“More! Moret” yelled the audi- 
ence, when Mac sang “How Dry I 
Am.” And then came the pay-off! 
“Don’t be so tight,” says Mac. “Let’s 


Double the Enjoyment of the boys 
with some of that swell TEN HICH 
straight whiskey. After all, it only sets 
you back about a buck a pint!” 

















“You've a heart of oak, Mac! 

But tell me, how do you 
know so much about liquor?” I 
ask him. “Why,” he says, “my 
grandpa is a whiskey barrel 
back in the distillery where they 
make TEN Hicu! 
That’s how I know 
it’s the whiskey with 
No Rough Edges!” 
















STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY * STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 
90 proof. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 


The -whookey wl "NO ROUGH EDGES’ 
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Kelly Takes the Ball 


debtedness; the legal end of utility 
rate cases that resulted in the lower- 
ing of telephone and electricity rates 
to a total of over seven million dollars 
per year; the widening of a number 
of the city’s most important thor- 
oughfares; and others of importance. 

Ray Kelly’s advancement in the Legion 
is as logical as his advancement in the 
legal profession, and for the same reason 
—because he delivers the goods. 

Going through the offices of Pittenger 
Post, he was Commander for two terms, 
in 1924 and 1925. He was Commander of 
Wayne County in 1927 and in 1929 was 
elected Department Commander. 

In connection with the national con- 
vention held in Detroit in 1931, Ray was 
chairman of the committee on reunions. 

It was during the year following De- 
troit’s entertainment of the national con- 
vention that Michigan comrades began 
to think of Ray Kelly as National Com- 


(Continued from page 43) 


mander material. The idea was toyed 
with at Portland, Oregon, in 1932, but 
that was all. At Chicago, in 1933, Ed 
Hayes of Illinois was elected National 
Commander, and he named Raymond J. 
Kelly as Chairman of the National 
Legislative Committee, at a time when 
the committee really had something vital 
to attend to, for before the Congress was 
a fight to obtain legislative relief for 
veterans whose compensation had been 
cut to the bone by the Economy Act. The 
successful conclusion of that Legion 
battle is history. 

At Cleveland in 1936, another great 
build-up campaign was staged, but no 
nomination was made, and Harry Col- 
mery was the unanimous choice of the 
Legion. 

At New York in 10937, Kelly was 
nominated, but was edged out by Dan 
Doherty in the vote. In 1938 the conven- 
tion was held in Los Angeles, and it was 


sham Battle, Thank 


sailor’s swagger. ““You’re sure that every- 
thing will go just right? We don’t want 
any hitches.” 

“Now’s no time to worry. Come on, 
let’s make a last-minute inspection.” 

Tense answers from unit commanders 
gave reassurance that all was in readi- 
ness. The public address system was 
acquainting the audience—which now 
crammed every inch behind the ropes 
and on the fence tops and the porches 
of houses across the street—with vital 
details of the immortal martial drama 
that it was about to see. Then came the 
strains of “Over There.” 

Comrade Jason Winters clambered into 
his position in the trench. When the 
famous old tune died away, Winters 
waved to the men in the control dugout 
at the end of the trench. 

In growing volume over the loud- 
speakers came the sound of gunfire. . . 
came bombs . . . came rifle and machine- 
gun fire. The floodlights died out. As 
the audience looked, a glare of light 
struck the scene of a busy operating 
team working in a ruined stone farm- 
house. A battered Ford ambulance 
drove up, litter bearers ran out of it and 
carried in a patient, put the litter on the 
floor and ran out for another litter. A 
crash woke the night and a fountain of 
fire showed where a shell had hit near- 
pice 

A roar of approval swelled from the 
crowd. 

The lights died and the drone of an 
airplane was heard louder . . . louder. . . 


(Continued from page 27) 


And then the lights focussed on an air- 
plane apparently skimming just above 
the ground, propeller spinning, motor 
roaring and shooting fire, a grim-faced 
pilot intent on his task, and a grimmer 
machine gunner swiveling his two guns 
that spat flames. .. . 

Again darkness, and again the roar 
of approval. The battle sounds died 
away, and in their place came the swish 
of sea waves and the whine of wind 
through a ship’s rigging. Lights shone 
down on the forward deck of a camou- 
flage-striped torpedo boat destroyer 


and its gun crew. The crew went into 
action. A shell was shoved into the 
breech of the gun. The breech was 





“Just for fun, let’s turn him loose 


and see if we can catch him again!” 


the West’s year—and Steve Chadwick’s. 

This year, at Chicago, it was Kelly’s 
year. 

In serving the Legion this year, Ray 
Kelly will travel thousands of miles. He 
has a mandate to speak for the Legion, 
to the end that this nation shall remain 
at peace—a peace commensurate with 
our dignity as a great power, a peace 
earned by the nation’s ability to protect 
its own. 

Kelly will like this new job, and will 
thrive on it. His salary will be some 
thousands less than it was in the job from 
which he took a year’s absence that he 
might serve the Legion, but he says, with 
a grin, that it will be more than worth it. 

And the Legion, come next September, 
will decide that it has liked Kelly, too— 
and will find that the same sort of service 
that earned him plaudits and promotion 
in his profession has been tendered to the 
Legion during his year. 


God! 


slapped shut. A crashing boom... a 
spurt of flame and the gun had fired. 
Again and again the gun fired. Then 
there was a dull explosion farther out in 
the park . . . and another submarine 
started for Davy Jones’ locker. . . . 

Had the audience been able to hear 
what was going on in the darkness of the 
front line trench at that moment, where 
helmeted figures awaited their turn in 
the drama, they would have been treated 
to some high pressure remarks by one 
Jason Winters. “Did you feel that?” he 
demanded of Marine Sellards, who stood 
next to him. “That damned Dozier is 
firing charges ten times as strong as I 
told him to! Did you feel that air blast? 
If that gun fires point blank at us—” 

But now the lights were dying out on 
the destroyer and coming onto the artil- 
lery . . . where a French seventy-five 
began smashing away amid a din of 
surrounding battle . . . with rockets soar- 
ing overhead and pillars of fire spurting 
close at hand. ... 

Then the signal corps was out there 
stringing wire in hellish shot and shell, 
machine-gun and rifle fire, bombs anil 
flares. ... 

And then the front line trench was 
white with light and the infantry, marines 
and trench mortars went into full action. 
Hand grenades spun over into no-man’s 
land and enlivened the night. Rifles 
blazed. Machine guns stuttered. The 
trench mortar sent winged shells up and 
away. With a shout, the infantry and the 
marines leaped to the parapet of the 
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trench . . . went over the top . . . and! 
Captain Jason Winters scrambled up and 
over with them. ... 

Suddenly there was a blast of cannon 
fire from the darkness at the rear of the 
trenches, and Comrade Winters’ helmet 
spun off and the wearer went down on one 
knee'in the midst of the wire entangle- 
ments. Another blast and Comrade 
Sellards tripped over his own feet. A 
wave of cheering rose from the audience. 
Here was realism! The audience might 
have been treated to even greater real- 
ism if it could have heard the high- 
pitched profanity of Comrades Winters 
and Sellards as they got to their feet and | 
shook fists at the darkness behind them. | 

Crash! Again the gun flamed in the| 
darkness. The marines, infantrymen and | 
mortarman in no-man’s land scrambled 
out of wire tentacles and flung them- 
selves backward into the lee of the para- 
pet sandbags. | 

“By God!” cried Captain Jason Win- | 
ters in the inferno of battle sounds and 
under a fiery canopy of flares, “I'll fix 
him!” His arm went back . . . lashed for- | 
ward ... and a hand grenade flamed be- | 
side the torpedo boat destroyer. Com- 
rade Sellards, late of the Marines, let out | 
a bellow and heaved a grenade that ex- | 
ploded on the destroyer deck. The de-| 
stroyer’s gun roared in return. ... 

It is doubtful if the audience com- 
pletely realized what a rare sight it was | 
enjoying . . . forces ashore battling forces | 
afloat! The cheering, the laughter, the | 
immense approval showed that at least 
the audience liked the general effect. | 

A rain of hand grenades fell on the | 
destroyer like showers of meteors in| 
Biblical times. On the deck of the de- | 
stroyer, a figure was seen doing a dance 
that might have been a sailor’s hornpipe, | 
except for the circumstances of battle. | 
It was Commander Murray Jenks, late | 
of the Quartermaster Corps, trying to 
quell Sailor Dozier, who roared with 
mutinous laughter as he fired his gun at | 
the Army in no-man’s land. One by one 
the rest of the gun crew gave up trying 
to stop the gorilla~armed Dozier and lay 
flat on the deck. ... 

The rain of hand grenades slackened, 
stopped. The voice of Comrade Jason 
Winters was heard shouting for more 
ammunition. There was no more am- 
munition. From the deck of the destroyer 
came whoops of joy. Bang! went the navy 
gun, and the navy gunner roared, “I’ll 
show you who fired the last shot in the 
war!’ Comrade Winters raised fists and 
voice in futile reply. 

And then out from the front row of the 


spectators and across the space between| | MG 

the audience and the Army-Navy epic, 

dashed a small figure in a Girl Scout} | 

uniform. The small figure carried in one| | 0 Velvet sn the big 


hand a stick-like package. It was Patsy | 
with her Roman candle. With the speed one pound tin a happy 
ing in the shelter of the sand bags, a man gift for any man 


of a swallow she made for a man crouch- 
in a trench coat and steel helmet. 


Things hap- (Continued on page 46) |  oprright 1939, Liccerr & Mvens Tosacco Co. 
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Sham Battle, Thank God! 


pened fast. The running little figure 
flung herself down beside the helmeted 
man. The helmeted man snatched the 
Roman candle, gave an aboriginal whoop 
. . . and an instant later a bright, fizz- 
ing barrage began falling on the deck of 
the silent destroyer. The destroyer did 
not return the fire. 


HE floodlights came on with tropical 

brightness. The loudspeakers fell sil- 
ent. There, on the deck of the destroyer, 
was Sailor Dozier jumping around and 
yammering for shot and shell. There, 
beyond the destroyer, was Aviator 
Baylor, his goggles just above the level 
of the plane’s cockpit. There, at one side, 
were Artilleryman Potter and comrades 
behind their gun’s splinter shield. There, 


(Continued from page 45) 


nearby, were Signal Corpsman Lang 
and his squad behind whatever shelter 
they could find. And there, farther on, 
were Nurse Adams and “Doc” Heath- 
cote and the rest of the surgical team, 
peeking over the walls of their ruined 
farmhouse. 

Into the still night air arose the clear 
note of peace—the note of a bugle sound- 
ing taps. The embattled veterans got 
slowly to their feet and stood at attention, 
facing the flag that fluttered from the 
grandstand flagpole. 

When the final note of the bugle died 
away, there came from the audience, 
rising in volume, an outburst that sur- 
passed anything of the night. People 
began surging out to see the battle scene 
at close range. Cameramen began shoot- 


ing flash bulbs. “Hey!” cried one camera- 
man. “Get the Army and the Navy 
over here. Hey, you sailor, come over 
here!” 

Willing hands pushed Sailor Dozier 
toward Mortarman Winters. Another 
cameraman shouted, “‘Where’s that little 
girl? Get me that little girl!” 

From behind the trench coat of Com- 
rade Winters, in whose eyes still flamed 
the blaze of battle, appeared a Girl 
Scout. Comrades Dozier and Winters 
were crowded close together by other 
survivors of the Armistice battle and by 
a great mass of humanity pressing behind 
them. 

Cried the cameraman, “Listen, little 
girl, stand in front of them. That’s it! 
Now, Army and Navy, shake hands!” 


Imp ortant “Business 


what it’s done after it goes an’ does it. 
So I says if some member ain’t got guts 
enough to come right out and say what 
he wants to say then there must be some- 
thin’ phony about it. And [I ain’t goin’ 
to take no back slack from some high- 
hat member of this Post what never done 
nothin’ constructive only always tryin’ 
to beat me down every time I get up, 
startin’ personalities, like the Commander 
says, and I— 

Hemincway: Are you referring to me? 

SmitrH: Whadda you think? 

Hemincway: Well, I think you are 
and— 

SmirH: For once in your life you’re 
right, Comrade. And you didn’t need 
no Sherlock Holmes to dope it out for 
you, neither. 

HemiIncway (starting angrily from his 
chair): Well, you’re going to need a Dr. 
Watson or some other doctor before I 
get— 

(General confusion as members grab 
HEMINGWAY and SmitH, and SERGEANT- 
at-Arms rushes up from his accustomed 
seat in the rear of the room.) 

Sit down, sit down! 
Drag ’em outside! 
If they want to fight let 

’em join the Army again. 
What is this, anyhow, a 

Post meeting or a battle 

royal? 

COMMANDER raps madly for order. SER- 
GEANT-AT-ARMS pushes HEMINGWAY with 
one hand and Smiru with the other. They 
both sit down abruptly.) 

SERGEANT-AtT-Arms: Listen, you bo- 
zoes: There’s one thing ’at really is 
important to me in this Post, and ’at is ’at 
there ain’t gcin’ to be no disorderly con- 


MEMBERS: 


(Continued from page 23) 

duct unbecomin’ to Legionnaires durin’ 
meetin’s. I’m tellin’ ali o’ yez, once and 
fer all, there’s ain’t goin’ to be no rough 
stuff, so the next baby ’at starts puttin’ 
up his dukes is goin’ to git a smack in the 
kisser so hard he ain’t goin’ to wake up 
til the middle of the next meetin’. Git 
me? 

(There is a dead silence, except for the 
sound of the SERGEANT-AT-ARMS dusting 
off his hands and lumbering back to his 
accustomed place.) 

COMMANDER (on his dignity): It would 
be very distasteful to me to have to order 
the ejection of any member from this 
meeting, but as the Commander of this 
Post let me say that the proceedings are 
going to be conducted in an orderly 
fashion—r else. 

SERGEANT-AtT-ArMs (Booming from 
the back of the room): You said it, Com- 
mander. 

CoMMANDER: Now, what is the next 
matter of business to come before us? 
But before we go on, every one of you 
birds that wants to speak will address 
his remarks fo the Chair, and there'll 
be no more private debates and alterca- 
tions. Proceed. 

ComrRAaDE Apams: Mr. Commander, 
there is on foot, as I guess everybody 
knows, a proposition to build a municipal 
swimming pool in this town. 

ComRADE BuzBy: Swell! That’ll be a 
fine place to dump some of the comrades 
when they bust into flames. 

COMMANDER (rapping): Order! You 
heard what I said, didn’t you? We’ve had 
enough disturbance for one night. 

Low VOICE FROM FAR CORNER OF ROOM: 
Well, maybe—for one night. 

Fatsetro Dirro: Gracious, Mabel, I 


should say so. I cawn’t stawnd it; I’m 
a nervous woman. 

COMMANDER (now really angry): If you 
damned idiots can’t conduct the business 
of this Post like men, I’m not going to 
waste my time sitting here. It’s a hell of a 
note when a bunch of grown-up men—at 
least if you aren’t grown-up now you 
never will be—belonging to a great or- 
ganization like ours with a lot of impor- 
tant business to transact can’t do any- 
thing but make cracks at the Com- 
mander and take cracks at each other. 
That’s the trouble with this Post; you 
won’t act your age. When two of the 
members start to attack each other right 
on the floor of a meeting it’s— 

Situ: I resent that, Mr. Commander. 
I didn’t attack nobody. Somebody at- 
tackted me. I got my rights in this Post 
same as anybody else, and when you’re 
talking about somethin’ bein’ a hell of a 
note, it’s a hell of a note when a member 
in good standin’ tries to bring somethin’ 
important up at a meetin’ and not only 
gets physically attackted for it but after 
that gets accused by his own Commander 
for attackin’ the guy what attackted 
him an’— 

Hemincway: I did not attack you. AllI 
did was— 

SmiTH: You callin’ me a liar? You 
can’t get away with that, meetin’ or no 
meetin’. 

(SmitH and HEMINGWAY are up again. 
So are the other members. So is the CoM- 
MANDER. So is the SERGEANT-AT-ARMS.) 
Gangway! Gangway! 
Sergeant, do your stuff! 
Cut it out! Cut it out! 
What is this, anyway? 
SERGEANT-AT-ARMS (standing between 
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Smiru and Hemtincway): If either one of 
youse birds makes a false move— 

(Smita sits down. So does HEMINGWAY. 
SERGEANT-AtT-Arms seats himself on a 
vacant chair in a position between the two. 
I think I’ll sit right here, Commander. 
Somehow I can’t hear so good in the back 
of the room tonight. (Looking from 
SMITH to HEMINGWAY and back.) An’ 
there’s a coupla brothers I don’t want to 
hear no more a-fall from! (Pause) Go 
ahead, Commander. All quiet on the 
Western Front. 

COMMANDER: We will now proceed with 
the business—and I mean it. I believe 
Comrade Adams had the floor. 

Apams: Mr. Commander, after we had 
everything quieted down and I was talk- 
ing about this proposition for a municipal 
swimming pool in this town, Buzby has 
to go and make some wise crack that 
starts things all over again. I certainly 
agree with you, Mr. Commander, that 
we’re old enough to know how to behave 
ourselves in a meeting of a Legion Post 
when there are important matters to 
discuss, and it’s bad enough for a couple 
of our members not being able to control 
themselves, but the rest ought to have 
sense enough at least not to deliberately 
say something to start the thing, all over 
again. Why do some people have to keep 
something up and not let it die out? Peo- 
ple like that ought to stay away from 
meetings of a deliberative body which 
has important things before it, if they 





can’t just pass over things like that and 
go ahead with what they have to say 
about the business of the post. 

BuzBy: What are you trying to do? 
Start something with me? 

Apams: I’m not trying to start any- 
thing with anybody. It’s the very thing 
I’m trying to avoid. If you had listened 
to what I said you would know that what 
I want is to discuss some really serious 
business without touching on a past un- 
pleasantness and without any funny 
cracks from anybody. 

BuzBy: Then go ahead and discuss and 
lay off me. The trouble with a lot of 
birds in this Post is they take themselves 
too seriously. They’re getting all jittery 
like the rest of the world. If this American 
Legion ever loses its sense of humor and 


47 
gets all out of balance, then God help 
the country. 

COMMANDER (rapping): If you mem- 
bers don’t stop jawing among yourselves 
and direct your remarks to the Chair I’m 
going to declare this meeting adjourned. 

A MemsBer: But, Mr. Commander, 
we’ve got a lot of important business 
to do yet. I know it’s getting awful late 
and we all ought to have gone home be- 
fore this, but we just got to get the busi- 
ness done. 

ComMANDER: I know that. I want to 
see this business transacted as much as 
you do—maybe more—but I’m a son-of- 
a-gun if I’m going to spend all night 
just trying to keep a lot of—why, I’m 
just like a school teacher that has to 
spend all her time maintaining discipline 
among the pupils so that she hasn’t 
any time left to éeach. It’s ridiculous. The 
way some of the members of this Post 
behave you would think they had no 
training at all and when you’re talking 
about the country, if the children of the 
members of this Post don’t get any 
better home training than their fathers 
display on the floor here—then J say 
God help the country, too. 

Jones: Listen, Commander, I don’t 
like the kind of stuff you’re handin’ out, 
reflectin’ on the home trainin’ of the 
children of us Legionnaires, pertickerly 
when Tuesday afternoon when school 
let out that boy of yourn throws a 
brick what goes (Continued on page 48) 
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L mportant Business 


right through my cellar winder. I was 
home and seen him do it. But I paid 
for the winder meself and didn’t say 
nothin’ about it because I didn’t 
want to go ’round blabbin’ that our 
Commander’s own son was a winder- 
bustin’ hoodlum; but when you starts 
to give me a lecture about bringin’ up 
children, then, by jing, ’at’s too much 
and I want to say right here and now, 
just as I been tellin’ you guys for a long 
time, that that’s one of the troubles with 
this Post— 

COMMANDER (very red): That’s enough 
of that. I didn’t know anything about 
my boy breaking your window and if 
you had told me about it not only would 
I have punished him but you would have 
been paid for your damned window long 
before now. But I’ll pay you right here. 
How much was it? (Putting his hand in 
his pocket.) Come on, how much was it? 
The members of the Post can witness 


(Continued from page 47) 


that I paid you, so you won’t be able to 
go around saying— 

A MEMBER: Say, what the hell is this— 
a Post meeting or a neighborhood row? 
We got a lot of important business to 
do and we’re taking up the valuable 
time of the members quelling riots, 
making wise cracks and arguing about 
them and listening to how somebody’s 
little boy busted somebody’s window and 
how much it cost and being witnesses to 
who’s paying for it. “For God and 
country we associate ourselves together” 
—for what? For listening to Smith and 
Hemingway tell what they think about 
each other? Maybe they’re both right. 
So what? Has it got anything to do with 
the program of the Legion? And if 
Adams don’t like Buzby’s wise cracks 
is that going to help national defense 
and the widows and orphans? And if the 
commander’s kid busts Jones’s window, 
what’s that come under—‘‘making right 


the master of might” or “‘inculcating a 
sense of individual obligation to the 
community, State and Nation” or “pro- 
moting peace and good will on earth,” 
or what? Maybe it helps “sanctify our 
comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness” or something, but I can’t 
see it. The trouble with this Post is—oh, 
what’s the use? You birds can stay here 
all night and fight and wise crack and 
argue about your children and cellar 
windows ’til the cows come home, if you 
want to—but me, J’m leaving, and right 
now! 

A MEMBER: Move we adjourn. 

Jones: Sennamotion. It cost me a dol- 
lar and thirty-eight cents. 

COMMANDER (rather feebly): It has been 
moved and seconded that we adjourn. 
All in favor say “‘Aye.” 

(Loud shout of “Aye!”’) 

All opposed, ‘‘No.” 

(“But answer there came none.’’) 


Like One Big Family 


that a blanket out on your neighbor’s 
line has slipped its moorings at one end 
and trails on the ground—and you hap- 
pen to know that everybody at that 
neighbor’s house is away? In that Emer- 
son block there is no problem at all but a 
standard guide to action. One goes over 
and pins up that dragging blanket, or 
sends one of the children or the maid. In 
even the smallest things, “‘As you would 
be done by” is its canon of good neigh- 
boring. 

So frequent are such ministrations of 
unseen and, as it were, invisible helpers 
that one might think a beneficent fairy— 
brownie, leprecawn, a different sprite 
perhaps for each nationality—had at- 
tached itself to every household in that 
block with purpose to make itself useful. 

There is one vacant lot in the block. 
It used to be higher than the adjoining 
lots and unsightly because not cared for. 
The man across the street said to his 
neighbor next door one day, “I don’t 
like the looks of that lot. I’m not working 
just now and I’m going to fix it up.” Over 
to the vacant lot ne went, with shovel, 
grub-ax and wheelbarrow. 

He hadn’t been long at work before 
nine or ten older boys and men in the 
block joined him, each with some kind of 
tool. And did the dirt fyi Jn almost no 
time they leveled that lot, side to side 
and front to back, to the proper grade, 
shaped a four- or five-foot terrace in 
front. Then they sodded the terrace. 
Neighbors who will do that sort of thing 
are scarcely the kind, one hazards, that 


(Continued from page 1) 


will sneak to a vacant lot at night and 
dump on it ashes, tin cans, empty bottles, 
broken glass and outworn bedsprings. 

It is an old block, a long-settled one. 
Its spirit of neighborliness has been years 
in growing. Of its twenty-eight families, 
two have lived there more than thirty 
years and most of them more than ten 
years. The turnover is small; in the last 
five years only six families have moved 
into the block, replacing as many that 
moved out. Of the twenty-six houses, all 
but two are single dwellings and the two 
are two-family ones. Twenty-three fami- 
lies own the houses they live in. The 
people are of various descents: native 
American, English, Irish, German, Scan- 
dinavian; and of occupations ranging 
from flour miller to building contractor. 

Opinion in the block differs as to 
whether its singular neighborly spirit is 
the result of long living together or 
whether the like could be developed in a 
short time in almost any block by pur- 
posed effort. One of the most earnest 
spokesmen held that every other resi- 
dential block in his city, anywhere, and 
virtually every such block in any other 
city could build up a comparable spirit 
without long trial, if the effort were made. 

“In my experience,” he said, ‘people 
are disposed to be friendly, like to know 
one another, improve on acquaintance. 
Here in our block the men make a point 
of getting acquainted with every new- 
comer soon after his arrival. Why wait 
half a year, or a year, before introducing 
yourself to the new neighbor and telling 


him you hope he will be happy in his new 
home? I go over in a day or two—cer- 
tainly within a week—and break the ice. 

“Most men are lonely at heart. We 
may know many persons, but there are 
few we know very well. The men we work 
with we often know only through that 
interest; after hours there may be little 
in common between us. After forty, a 
man likes to stay at home in the evening; 
he’s had enough of gallivanting around, 
of going from here to there. What’s he to 
do with his spare time?” 

So-o-o? The proper thing when a 
family moves into your block of single 
dwellings is to go over and introduce 
yourself, break the ice. Perhaps there is 
a technique of such “breaking the ice.” 
The block spokesman was asked about 
that. 

“T haven’t any rule,” he admitted. 
“The main thing is not to put if off too 
long. It may not be wise to go over on 
the day of arrival, with the van there or 
just gone. But make it soon. It need not 
be a call at the house—front-door bell 
and all that. Go over when the man is out 
in the yard or puttering about the garage. 

“In years of doing that sort of thing, I 
have never had a chilly reception. The 
stranger will meet you half way, with 
smile and open hand. The women in the 
block do not get acquainted so quickly as 
the men, for we have no set organization, 
no greeting committee or schedule for 
formal calls. But virtually all meet at the 
picnic or the Christmas party, if not 
before. The children, of course, have no 
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trouble making up; they can be left to 
themselves. 

“T believe there are few ‘confirmed 
grouches,’ so called, in this world. I 
have found none in my eleven years in 
the block. When you exchange cigarettes 
with a man or break bread with him or 
take part in a tug-of-war at a picnic or 
sit in with him at cribbage or pinochle, 
you can’t help but find his good side, 
can you? And dees he warm up!” 

Another of the neighbors put in a word. 

“Here’s a funny thing. The man who 
the other fellow tells you is a grouch, 
some one to keep away from, usually 
proves to be a likable person when you 
actually meet him. I have learned never 
to take without reservation another 
man’s adverse judgment of a person I 
don’t know. I approach every stranger 
without prejudice. 

“When I was a good deal younger I 
worked in an office run by a capable 
executive who had pet aversions. He 
reveled in them. He knew, often only 
slightly and indirectly, many of the im- 
portant business and professional men in 
the city. Of a soured disposition himself, 
he had probably rubbed many people the 
wrong way, getting drubbed in return, 
and was given to airing in the office his 
unfavorable opinions. For some time I 
took them seriously, gave undue heed to 
his judgments of persons. Gradually it 
fell to me to approach some of the men 
on his blacklist, in the way of business. I 
was likely to do so with misgiving, fore- 
boding. In nearly every case I found those 
men pleasant, considerate, helpful. Some 
of them became my warm friends. The 
lesson was worth much to me. Make your 
own judgments of men; discount heavily 
what others, especially mental dyspep- 
tics, chronic pessimists, tell you. 

‘And here’s another thing. In breaking 
the ice with a stranger, why expect him 
to fall all over himself in transports at 
your first overture? He is sizing you up, 
as you are him. Maybe he has heard 
things unfavorable to you. Give him the 
benefit of that possibility. At the worst 
you will find him neutral. Soon you hit 
on some subject of common interest, as 
baseball, fishing, pie a la mode. Then the 
ice is really broken. You speak the same 
language. You are no longer strangers.” 

Perish a thought that the spirit of 
neighborliness here extolled has a utility 
motive mainly. Its essence is in a state 
of mind, in the feeling of good will that 
pervades the block, giving it tone and a 
certain serenity. The residents do not 
make hard work of being neighborly, are 
not always visiting one another or trying 
feverishly to “do things” for one another 
or have things done. There is recognition 
that neighborliness should be a natural 
growth, given favorable conditions; is not 
something to be imposed by one person 
upon another. In degree and kind it 
should vary with each person and family. 

Expression of the spirit by outward 
act is constant, however. 

When some choice bit of baking turns 
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out exceptionally well, the baker, more 
likely than not, takes or sends a part of 
it to the neighbor next door or one across 
the street as an old but ever welcome way 
of saying, “I like you.” A man returning 
a borrowed ladder has with him, in the 
tradition of the block, a sack of crab- 
apples for the ladder’s owner. A pleasant 
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means of saying ‘“Thank you,” don’t you 
think? 

Illness in the block is attended not only 
by numerous inquiries of concern but by 
tenders of chicken broth, jam, home- 
made wine. “When my wife broke her 
arm,” the druggist said, “it was sur- 
prising to have (Continued on page 50) 














“| HAD TO BAIL OUT 
IN A PEA SOUP FOG!” 





C. W. HARBERT 
Aviation Cadet 
Bristol, W. Va. 


“Later, as I started homeward, a heavy fog rolled in. The 





1) "I took off from Pensacola on a night training flight in 
my single-seater fighting plane,” writes Cadet Harbert. 





landing field was blotted out! 


e “It was too dangerous—for myself and those below—to attempt a landing. 








I had to bail out in that pea soup fog! Heading for open country, I circled 
at 5,000 feet until the gasoline gauge showed empty, then jammed the 
stick forward and catapulted into space! 
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so many express sympathy. We promptly 
learned during that period who our 
friends were.” 

The entire block regards its children as 
a community interest, and the children 
grow up in its friendly spirit. When a 
father drives round to a school to pick up 
his own youngsters, he often takes into 
the car as many others of the block as it 
will hold. If a mother is called away from 
home in the morning, unexpectedly, little 
Margery can go to a neighbor’s for lunch, 
sure of being treated as one of the family. 


eA 


saw as the beginning of a great chain of 
such enterprises. 

This particular dream ended when 
an employe, unaccustomed to the hardy 
vernacular of the Far West, brained Mr. 
Butterfield with a neck yoke in his own 
stable. 

Ben Ficklin’s introduction to the West 
was as a courier on the Pony Express, 
eight days from the Missouri River to the 
Golden Gate. After the Civil War, in 
which he had served on the Confederate 
side, Ficklin reappeared in Kansas as 
superintendent of the broken-down Leav- 
enworth & Pikes Peak line, with which 
the highwaymen and horse thieves had 
been doing about as they pleased. Hiring 
Jack Slade as his assistant, Ficklin 
cleaned out the desperadoes and put the 
line on a paying basis. This success 
affected the two men in different ways. 
Slade acquired a taste for homicide he 
couldn’t shake off and after shooting a 
few unoffending citizens his career was 
terminated at the end of a rope in the 
hands of the vigilantes, I think in Mon- 
tana. Ficklin came to Texas to go 
in business for himself and re- 


(Continued from page 49) 


Then there is the annual picnic, held at 
a lake in the country. About everybody 
goes—from youngest baby to great 
grandparent. 

Car owners provide transportation for 
adults and the younger children. A 
truck, contributed, takes the older 
children in a body. For the Christmas 
Eve party a hall is rented, a tree erected. 
There are games, gifts for the children 
and a grand march in which everybody 
takes part, young or old, who can move 
under his own power. 


(Continued from page 15) 


had driven for the original Overland, the 
Butterfield and Pike’s Peak lines. Fick- 
lin’s general superintendent, Frank Tay- 
lor, had brought others with him from 
Alabama. 

The Civil War, over then less than 
four years, was a favorite subject for 
reminiscence. All the men had been in it, 
on one side or the other, yet I never 
knew of a quarrel to grow out of a war 
argument. 

El Paso was a six-day run, the stage 
laying over at nights, sometimes at a 
station built for the purpose, sometimes 
at a convenient ranch house. The fare 
was one hundred dollars, meals not in- 
cluded. You could get supper, bed and 
breakfast for a dollar or a dollar and a 
quarter. The stages did not run at nights 
because of the Indians, who made their 
forays regularly once a month in the full 
of the moon. They were after horses, 
mainly. Most feared were the Comanches, 
whose greatest leader was Quanah. Every 
raid and every fight was attributed to 
Quanah, though he could not have been 


Like One Big Family 


All this enables neighbors to get 
acquainted and keep acquainted. Fami- 
lies that have moved out of the block 
return for the picnic and the party. How 
interesting and likable and companion- 
able people can be, once you make the 
effort to really know them—yes, even 
neighbors! 

This paragon of city blocks happens 
to be located in the city of Minneapolis. 
But with the proper neighborly spirit, 
it could be anywhere in the United 
States. 


Battle All the Way 


at more than one place at the same time. 
But the drivers liked to tell of a fight with 
Quanah, which made the incident more 
important. 

The story of this Indian is an unusual 
one. Thirty years earlier a settlement on 
the Navasota River had been raided and 
a white child, Cynthia Ann Parker, 
carried off by the Comanches. Some years 
after that, Texas Rangers surprised an 
encampment and among the prisoners 
found a young white woman with a 
papoose. They were Cynthia Ann Parker 
and her half-breed daughter Prairie 
Flower. Against Cynthia Ann’s protests 
the Rangers took her to the home of an 
uncle, thinking that she would shortly 
overcome her aversion to civilization. 
This was not the case, however, and 
Cynthia Ann and Prairie Flower pined 
away and died. 

Two sons of Cynthia Ann Parker had 
eluded the Rangers, and grew up with 
their father’s people. Quanah was one of 
these. After General Miles’s expedition 
he was the only chief in the region to re- 

fuse the Government’s terms of 
surrender. For two years more 





mained until superseded by the 
railroads, when he retired with a 
fortune. All of which would appear 
to entitle him to the privilege of 
dying of natural causes instead of 
choking to death on a fish bone as 
he did in the New Willard Hotel in 
Washington, D. C. 

The offices and stables of his 
line, where the drivers hung out, 
were on the west side of the Plaza 
at San Antonio, facing the Menger 
Hotel. There I made the acquaint- 
ance of such masters of the reins as 
Pap Harward, John Eckard, Crazy 
Jim Moore, Tom Cheevers, Hank 
Green, Dutch Henry and Old Jim 
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Quanah held out, and then vol- 
untarily appeared at Fort Sill say- 
ing he was prepared to go the 
white man’s road. He kept his 
word and, adopting the name 
Quanah Parker, settled in what is 
now southern Oklahoma. No In- 
dian of his time did more to tame 
the spirit of the wild, nomadic 
Comanches than Quanah Parker, 
who several times was called to 
Washington to give his views on 
Indian policy. 

Being still new to the West, it 
was difficult for me to believe the 
story of Cynthia Ann Parker and 
Prairie Flower until I saw a full- 








Spears. Spears’s son, Young Jim, 
was a road agent for the line. Some 


“Confidentially, I’d like to trade them both in!” 


grown German lad who had been 
returned to his parents near Fred- 
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ericksburg after years of captivity 
among the Indians. The young man had 
almost forgotten German, the language 
of his home, and showed no desire to 
learn it again. He would sit for hours on a 
corral fence, speaking to no one. Eventu- 


‘ ally he disappeared and the assumption 


was that he went back to the wigwam. 

After I had begun driving a stage 
another side of Indian captivity came to 
my notice when Lieutenant Frank D. 
Baldwin, Sixth Cavalry, brought into 
Fort Griffin two little girls he had taken 
from the Southern Cheyennes in the Pan- 
handle. They were Julia and Adelaide 
Germaine, aged nine and seven, and the 
most pathetic creatures I have ever had 
the misfortune to lay eyes upon. Reduced 
to skin and bones by their inability to 
stomach the Indian diet, ragged and 
filthy beyond my powers of description, 
these children looked more like little 


animals than human beings. Tears rolled | 


down the cheeks of more than one hard- 
bitten plainsman when they told their 
story. 

The family, consisting of father, 
mother, a grown son and five daughters 
were emigrating from Missouri to Colo- 
rado. In western Kansas a day away from 
the security of a settlement they were 
attacked by Cheyennes. The parents were 
burned at wagon wheels, the son brained 
and scalped and the five girls carried 





away. When the band decided to split in | 
two a dispute arose over the division of | 
the captives. This was settled by killing | 


the oldest girl, after which each party | 
took two of the captives. 

That was the last Julia and Adelaide 
had seen of their sisters. Whether they | 
were dead or alive they knew not, and 
their information as to the identity of 
their captors was of little value. Whole- 
some food and the care of an army 
surgeon worked a wonderful transforma- 
tion in the orphans, and when sent to 
Fort Leavenworth they carried a small 
dowry to which stage passengers had con- 
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tributed a share. At Leavenworth General | 


Miles had a photograph made of the 
girls, on the back of which he wrote a 
message of hope to the older sisters. 
Miles gave the photograph to a friendly 
Indian scout with instructions to find the 
captors, and if their prisoners were alive 
to give them the photograph. Then the 
courier was to tell the Indians that unless 
the girls were surrendered unharmed the 
band would be run to earth and killed to 
a man. 

After hundreds of miles of travel this 
scout found his quarry in the dead of 
winter in a mountain refuge near the 
Mexican border. The Indians immedi- 
ately took up the line of march and 
delivered the girls to the Federal troops 
in somewhat better condition than Lieu- 
tenant Baldwin had found their sisters. 

At Fort Concho the stage route forked, 
one branch turning northeast to Jacks- 
boro, the other southwest to El Paso. 
After a year on the Jacksboro branch, 
which was fairly (Continued on page 52) 
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eA Battle All the Way 


quiet, I was transferred to the El Paso 
line, where a small guard of Regulars 
was posted at the most isolated stations. 
A cavalryman rode on the seat with each 
driver and rifles were distributed among 
the passengers. 

A landmark on the Staked Plains is the 
Flat Rocks, a series of smooth stones 
indented with cup-like hollows as sym- 
metrically formed as if chiseled by hand 
and capable of holding from four to eight 
gallons of water during the wet season. 
The place was a noted rendeavous for 
Comanches. One day we had scarcely 
passed the Rocks when the trooper beside 
me called “‘There they are!” and leaning 
over yelled to the passengers to get their 
guns. 

Two small parties of Indians, say 
fifteen in all, were on our flanks and clos- 
ing in. At three hundred yards they 
opened fire. A shot severed one of my 
reins, diminishing my control over the 
mules, which were going at a hard gallop, 
but as the country was as level as a floor 
there was little danger of an upset as long 
as the animals kept their feet. From the 
lack of paint and feathers I could see 
that our assailants were a hunting party 
after the mules rather than a war party 
after us. Nevertheless their fire was 
directed at the coach in an effort to silence 
our guns and to shoot the spokes from the 
wheels. Otherwise it would have been 
simpler to have stopped us by disabling 
one of the mules. 

The next station, Melbourne Crossing 
on the Pecos, was a long run, and from 
the way one of the front wheels was 
wobbling I feared we would not make it. 
Should a front wheel go out at our 
furious pace the Indians could rush us 
before we could gather ourselves together 
for resistance. So great was the danger 
that I thought of stopping the mules to 
fight it out where we were. 


Quimby, who felt that the airplanes 
(which it was believed at the time were 
going to be launched from German sub- 
marines landing on this coast) could be 
speedily discouraged by a band of 1000 
marksmen—“all good with the rifle, who 
would pledge themselves to be on call 
by telephone day and night together 
with automobiles and drivers ready to 
take such groups to any part of the city 
at a minute’s notice . . . It is a certainty 
that with fifty riflemen on the top of the 
Woolworth Tower, an aeronaut would 
hesitate to fly very low over that 
vicinity.” 


(Continued from page 51) 


Two Indians, one on either side, lashed 
up their ponies and coming within fifty 
yards began to fire. Taking deliberate aim 
my escort knocked one off his horse, and 
the passengers shot the pony from under 
the other. Two more Comanches re- 
peated this maneuver. This time we 
brought one of their ponies down, but 
the other emptied his rifle at us. The fight 
had lasted an hour, which is a long time 
under the circumstances. All four mules 
were covered with lather and the haunches 
of one were smeared with blood. But we 
were nearing the station. Once again two 
Indians bore in on us. When our riflemen 
dismounted them the party gave up the 
chase and galloped back to see to their 
wounded. 

From a driving standpoint the most 
dangerous piece of road east of the Pecos 
was over Lancaster Hill. Later this was 
given up in favor of a detour, but during 
my time at the reins we crossed the hill. 
Near the crest the road entered a defile 
of rock so narrow that two teams could 
hardly pass. Then came a long steep 
incline cut in the hillside, after which the 
road, following the contour of the 
mountain, turned left at almost a forty- 
five degrce angle. This point was always 
a source of anxiety because the rains cut 
great ruts across the roadway. It was best 
to take this turn at a walk because the 
lead mules would virtually be out of sight 
before the coach started to change di- 
rection. Shortly beyond this was a right 
hand run, not so sharp as its predecessor, 
and then another long incline with the 
hillside on one hand and space on the 
other. Snuggled at the bottom was 
Lancaster Station and an abandoned 
army post. 

We had just entered the defile at the 
summit, the mules breathing hard from 
their pull, when with deafening yells a 
swarm of Indians leaped down on all 


This ll Whip Em 


(Continued from page 21) 


Tom Heflin, who was then Representa- 
tive from Alabama, proposed in Washing- 
ton that bales of cotton be used to pro- 
tect vessels from torpedoes. In a letter 
to Secretary Josephus Daniels he said, 
in part, “Cortez stuffed cotton in the 
jackets of his soldiers to protect their 
bodies from the arrows of the Indians; 
Jackson won the Battle of New Orleans 
by using cotton bales, and we, by using 
cotton bales in the body of our merchant 
ships, can defy the submarine blockade, 
feed the Allies, and win the war against 
Germany .. . A ship loaded with cotton 
will not sink.” 


sides. Had I hesitated they would have’ 
had the mules by the bridles. Throwing 
out my lash and taking a fresh grip on the 
reins I dashed through the gap. On the 
incline Indians began to pepper us with 
arrows. The air seemed black with them. 
But as luck would have it young Jim 
Spears happened to be inside the coach 
and he directed the fire of the passengers. 

As we thundered toward the turn I 
believed my last moment had come, and 
I may say that that is the only time I 
have ever had that feeling. A half-naked 
Indian, leaping down from the bank, 
deflected my thoughts for an instant. As 
he lunged at the bridle of one of the lead 
animals I threw out my whip and caught 
him squarely in the face. The next | 
knew the mules were careening around 
the turn. The wheels left the ground and 
the whole coach seemed to swing out 
over space. I could see the harness 
tighten and stain. Then we hit, on two 
wheels, careening so that I had to grasp 
the seat. It required some seconds for me 
to realize that we were actually on the 
road, and to this day I don’t see how we 
got there. I do not think it would have 
happened again in a thousand times. 

The Indians continued to pour arrows 
into us, but once beyond the second turn 
we could see the guard at the station, 
aroused by our firing, coming to the 
rescue. 

The Indians fled. Taking stock of 
casualties, we found that two passengers 
had been painfully wounded. The coach 
and mules were so full of arrows that they 
resembled pin cushions. I had two arrows 
in my back. 

“Daly,” said Jim Spears, “that would 
have been a hair-raising run without any 
Indians. How in hell did you manage that 
turn?” 

“Mr. Spears,” said I, “the mules 
managed it.” 


Glass-bottomed boats were thought 
of by many persons who believed that 
submarines could readily be spotted this 
way, and, at that moment, depth bombs 
could be dropped and the result could be 
observed. ““No more guessing as to the 
fate of the U-boats.” 

In England some imaginative gentle- 
man began training seals to detect 
submarines. Every ship was to carry the 
creatures and now and again release them 
to reconnoitre. He was teaching the 
seals, he announced, to follow a depend- 
able routine. First, when they saw a sub- 
marine, they were to stop and give a 
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warning bark in a certain tone. Then, 
they were to follow this with a series 
of special barks, and point or gesture “‘in 
the manner of good hunting dogs” just 
where the U-boat was hiding, and remain 
pointing until the mother ship had dis- 
posed of the submersible. Nothing was 
said about the seals’ retrieving anything 
from the destroyed submarine, but very 
likely the inventor, or seal trainer, had 
that well in mind. 

Probably this example of British in- 
genuity was responsible for the inspiring 
of what some consider to be the prize 
defense plan of the entire war period. 
Precisely why the Audubon Society did 
not do something about the inventor is 
not clear, but certainly he deserved the 
suspicious attention of the S.P.C.A. Mr. 
Caesar Campus, president of a match 
company in Brooklyn, New York, sug- 
gested to the Secretary of the Navy that 
falcons be used to spot and destroy U- 
boats. His idea was a lot more involved 
and certainly more violent than the 
Englishman’s. In brief, his plan was that 
falcons be purchased and trained care- 
fully to detect periscopes. This would be 
done by tying the birds’ food to hand- 
periscopes or to those stuck into the 
ground or in the water. The birds would 
thus get the idea that a periscope meant 
food and would instantly dive at it. 
By slow degrees, the birds were to be 


made accustomed to carry a_ small 
package fastened to their breasts. This 
would be made heavier and heavier as 
the training period went on, until each 
falcon became used to supporting a 
fairly bulky burden. Then an explosive 
bomb would be exchanged for the pack- 
age, and when the falcon was released in 
the vicinity of a U-boat, it would spy the 
periscope, assume its dinner to be waiting 
there for it, and dive at the sub. As the 
bomb slid into the water, the moisture, 
not the force of the bird’s plunge, would 
set off the explosive and submarine and 
sacrificial falcon would be no more. 

Mr. Campus was in deadly earnest, 
too, because he offered to put up two 
thousand dollars or more to buy and train 
the birds. 

The trouble with our Government is 
that it doesn’t have any imagination. 
Let’s hope this difficulty is corrected by 
the time our next war comes along. We 
all have a swell scheme to suggest then 
for defense against air raids. The idea is 
this: Train al/ the birds—especially the 
highest flyers—to carry capsules of gas, 
one under each wing. Now, as soon as the 
birds detect an enemy plane (How? 
Don’t worry, that’ll be worked out), 
they dive down and release this gas in 
the pilot’s cabin . . . All right, then, if 
you don’t want to hear about it—that’s 
appreciation for you! 


(hildren in Defeat 


(Continued from page 19) 


landed by Louis causing the knockdowns. 
His first reaction was to claim that maybe 
Joe should have been disqualified for the 
kidney punch, but Max quickly aband- 
oned that stand. Perhaps he remembered 
how the public rode him after he had 
won the title from Sharkey on a foul. 

“Sure I fight him again,” said Schmel- 
ing. “Vy not. He got in the first good 
punch. I did it in the first fight. No, I do 
not zink the ages makes any difference. 
My side hurts from der kidney blow, 
but my legs are strong. I did not feel the 
punches after the first one to the body 
so I know I was paralyzed.”’ He dressed 
and instead of going to his hotel he 
turned up in a hospital on the advice of 
the boxing commission doctor. He had 
been cruelly beaten and knocked out in 
a little more than two minutes. Before 
he could really get his hands up. He threw 
but one punch, a right that barely 
touched Louis. The boxing world was 
amazed to learn the following day 
that Schmeling was suffering a spinal 
injury. He lay in the hospital a bitterly 
disappointed warrier, wondering what 
sort of a reception he would get when he 
returned to Germany. 

Of all our ringmen, Baer was certainly 
the most loquacious. A born actor, he 
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fooled the best of experts. After he was 
defeated by Braddock he threw a few 
barbs over the air about his gallopings 
and love affairs. The press never knew 
what to expect from him. He would argue 
with the boxing commissioners, his man- 
ager and the reporters. Although his 
musings did not make much sense at 
times, he was by far, next to Dempsey, 
the best copy in the game. 

Braddock was always at loss for words 
and his half-pint manager Joe Gould 
generally did most of the talking for the 
firm. After his meteoric rise from rags to 
riches and the championship, longshore- 
man Jim would mumble a few sentences 
that he was glad he had won for his wife 
and kids. After he was stopped by Louis 
in Chicago he simply said, “It was me 
or him” and the way he walked into 
Louis certainly proved that. 

Braddock was old and slow and didn’t 
have much but a right hand. He missed 
the first blow he fired at Louis and landed 
the second and put Louis down. Later in 
the bout Gould wanted to stop it, but 
Braddock told him if he did he would 
never speak to him again. He finished 
with his face in the canvas and bloody, as 
he thought a champion and an Irishman 
should lose. (Continued on page 54) 
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Children in Defeat 


One of Braddock’s greatest dressing 
room moments was after his manager 
and seconds had prepared his dressing 
room for morgue duty the night he 
fought Tommy Farr. 

The Welshman, one of the few to stay 
the limit with Joe Louis, hadn’t won a 
fight since he invaded America. Farr gave 
Braddock plenty of trouble, but Jersey 
Jim had paced himself per- 
fectly and finished off the last 
round punching the rugged 
Tommy about the ring. Up to 
the tenth and final round it 
was a draw. The crowd was 
all for Braddock and when he 
was named the winner the 
cheers of the fans seemed to 
loft him into the clouds. 

He was so excited he 
couldn’t speak for a few 
minutes after he entered his 
dressing room, into the arms 
of a hilarious, almost delirious 
mob of followers. Even poker 
faced Joe DiMaggio, the Yan- Bak, 
kee star, hugged and kissed ;- “33mm 
Braddock as cameras popped 
and cheers shook the room. 
“T won it myself, didn’t I?”, 
shouted Braddock. “Sure, I 
knew it was close but I still 
had enough steam to roll 
down the homestretch.”” More 
words than he had spoken 
after any bout in his whole 
career. He looked at the 
twenty abrasions on his left side and 
smiled. Jim Farley, Postmaster General, 
was among those who jammed into the 
room to offer congrats. They were old 
friends when Jim was coming up and 
Farley was boxing commissioner. 

Over in Farr’s room all was dreary and 
quite stormy. “I was bloody well robbed,” 
shouted Farr, a guy never in want for 
words. “I’m confused,” he said. “Guess 
I’ll quit fighting and go back to the 
mines. If I can’t win a fight like that, 
why it’s no use fighting, I guess.” The 
heartbroken Farr then lost his temper 
and shoved a news photographer from 
the room. He sat and thought awhile, 
then hustled about and got dressed. 
When he finally departed for his hotel 
he grew a wee bit mad again and shouted 
back at us, “I’ll get him again and a 
decision won’t be necessary.” Just another 
little boy. Bewildered and confused at 
defeat. 

Jack Sharkey was at times a curt, 
bitter, snarling sailor after his bouts, 
win or lose. He would have little to say, 
dress hurriedly and pile into his big car 
and drive back to Boston the same 
night, to be with his wife and children. 
He ‘had a pet hatred for press photogs 
and once threatened to take one apart. 


(Continued from page 53) 


After his defeat by Dempsey he had little 
to say and just grumbled when he lost 
his title to Carnera. 

His manager, Johnny Buckley, was 
also constantly at war with the press, so 
a look in on Sharkey was often a grum- 
bling fiesta to the sports writers. He never 
forgot a writer who did not speak 
favorably of Sharkey and his doings. 





“We’re turning out the lights, mother—the Johnsons 
said if they saw a light in the window, they’d drop in.” 


Sharkey was a very emotional guy and 
could turn on the tear department when 
things went against him, as he did during 
the Phil Scott fiasco in Miami. From the 
night he defeated Harry Wills, until he 
won the heavyweight title he was con- 
stantly in hot water. His one real hate 
was quiet, fat, smiling Jim Maloney, his 
Boston rival, and how Sharkey would 
gloat when he would tell how he flattened 
Jimmy. 

Primo Carnera, the man mountain 
from Italy who once held the heavyweight 
championship of the world, in victory or 
defeat always presented a pitiful picture 
in his dressing room after a bout. The 
calm, good natured giant put his faith 
and trust in men who used him merely 
as a means to enrich themselves. He 
earned close to $1,000,000 during his 
hectic and splotchy ring career. He is 
now married and with his family in Italy 
running a small hotel. Considered a 
freak, he had the heart of a lion. Primo 
ran away from home when a youngster. 
Joined a circus. Its foreman kicked him 
in the nose, giving it that funny twist. 
He wrecked the circus and ran to France 
to avoid arrest. While Primo was doing 
the work of a horse in a brickyard, Paul 
Journee, a retired heavyweight, found 


him. He tipped off Leon See, who brought 
Primo to this country, after he had a 
couple of fights abroad, namely two with 
the late Young Stribling. 

Bad investments, law and breach of 
promise suits took thousands of his 
dollars. Living expenses for himself and 
his handlers over seven years ate up 
goodly sums. For his fight with Joe 
Louis, Primo received $86,792 
plus the lumps. What a beat- 
ing he received. Six rounds of 
murder. His lips were swollen 
to twice their size, blood oozed 
out of the corner of his 
mouth, his right cheek was 
puffed, his face was battered 
and bruised, his eyes were 
discolored and his hairy chest 
bore welts from the drum- 
ming of the Bomber’s fists. 
Hard hearted boxing writers 
even felt sorry for the bat- 
tered peasant from Sequals. 
He lay on the rubbing table 
staring at the ceiling. A re- 
porter asked him how he felt, 
“Feel?” Da Preem forced a 
sad, snaggle-toothed smile, 
“Oh, I feel good. I feel all 
right, I guess.” “Did Louis 
hurt you much?” another re- 
porter asked. Primo sat up and 
mumbled, “‘No, not much?” 
he replied sort of mournfully. 

One’s_ thoughts couldn’t 
help but go back to the bout. 
You could still see Primo’s huge frame 
quivering under the punches Louis 
hurled at him. When he was knocked 
down he got right up and moved right 
back at Louis. He was reeling, punch- 
drunk and rubber-legged when Referee 
Donovan stopped the fight. The big guy 
did the best he could, the best he knew 
how, his courage somehow made all 
present forget the stumble-bums he had 
battered down to reach this sad climax. 
Here was a little boy ashamed to admit 
that he had been hurt by one of the 
cruelest punchers in the game. 

One of the saddest dressing room 
scenes we ever witnessed was Jimmy 
Wilde’s, the former flyweight champion 
of the world, known as the “Mighty 
Atom.” Wilde had been inactive for 
years and it was only his faith in himself 
that must have prompted him to come 
to this country to defend his title against 
the tyke of the Orient, Pancho Villa. 
After the bell rang ending the second 
round Villa nailed Wilde with a right 
that dropped Jimmy. The Welshman 
had to be carried to his corner. Villa had 
not heard the bell. All present knew 
Wilde was doomed. In the seventh Villa 
crowded Wilde to the ropes and nailed 
him with another right and Wilde fell 
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forward like a log, full upon his face and 
the shock of the fall had much to do with 
the fact that he was groggy for an hour 
after the bout. He could not leave the 
ring for ten minutes, then only with the 
assistance of his seconds. Announcer Joe 
Humphries led a mighty cheer for the 
beaten Wilde who fell as one should... 
with his face to his opponent. 

Wilde had been hit repeatedly on the 
nose, which swelled up to almost twice 
its normal size. His seconds foolishly al- 
lowed him to blow his nose. His eyes had 
been badly punished, swelled and almost 
closed. He could hardly see Villa during 
the closing rounds. His dressing room 
was the picture of gloom. His little face 
swelled into an unrecognizable pulp. For 
days they feared he would die and he 
had to be fed with a straw by his faith- 
ful wife. 

Luis Angel Firpo, the Wild Bull of the 
Pampas, had little to say about the out- 
come of his battles until days afterwards. 
The swarthy giant of the Argentine took 
his beatings well. He swelled or bled but 
little considering the punishment he 
took. After the famous Dempsey brawl 
he let Jimmy DeForest do all the explain- 
ing. He would approve or disapprove by 
a series of grunts. He could not read 
English, understood common conversa- 
tion—but preferred a Spanish, speak- 
ing pal to explain things to him. His 
tornado-like combat with Dempsey was 
perhaps the most dramatic fight in the 
history of pugilism. It certainly was not 
a boxing match . . . not a civilized fistic 
encounter. Just two men tossed into the 
ring with the intent to murder each other. 
It ended with Firpo a crumpled heap 
upon the canvas, blood gushing from 
his nose and mouth. 

What a fight! . . . Firpo was floored 
seven times . . . Dempsey was punched 
through the ropes into the working press. 
Victory slipped from Firpo twice. One 
punch, the first of the fight struck by 
Firpo, nearly cooled Dempsey off for 
keeps. 

His second golden chance came when 
Dempsey crawled back through the 
ropes out on his feet. Firpo backed off 
thinking he was faking. Firpo bore few 


marks after that memorable engagement. 
Against Willard and Wills he received 
few lumps, considering the cloutings he 
received and handed out. His dressing 
room moments were really not very 
exciting. His training camps were really 
more interesting, for he ruled his handlers 
and camp personnel like a Latin dictator. 
He really had no manager and dealt with 
Promoter Rickard himself. He loved to 
play a victrola as much as Babe Ruth 
was interested in cartooning. 

Gene Tunney was always a man of a 
few thousand words after his wars, but 
used great caution in telling things. Win 
or lose he always had that light in his 
eyes. He usually would gaze heavenwards 
and talk softly and definitely. The only 
real beating Gene ever took was from 
the hands of Harry Greb, who cut him 
unmercifully. He would gladly admit 
his mistakes and point out the faults 
of his opponents but never belittled 
them. 

Jack Dempsey never offered an alibi 
after a bout. Always had a boost for the 
other guy. After he and Kearns had split, 
his camp seemed to virtually sprout 
spokesmen. Bill Duffy, Leo P. Flynn and 
Gene Normile always had a few thousand 
words handy to deal out. Often Dempsey 
would kid his faithful handler, Jerry the 
Greek, into making statements for him 
by saying, “‘You tell ’em partner how we 
spilled him.” Jack’s famous crack, “I 
forgot to duck, dear,”’ to his former wife, 
Estelle Taylor, after the second Tunney 
fight still remains tops for defeated state- 
ments. He was accused of hitting Tunney 
with a “rabbit”? punch. He could have 
sued all the newspapers in the land, and 
summoned thousands of witnesses. 

“T’d be crazy to do that,” said the 
Manassa Mauler. “Those reporters have 
been my best friends, even if some don’t 
like me, or get things mixed up. I’ll never 
sue a newspaper for anything that is 
said about my fighting conduct,” and 
he never has. Dempsey’s popularity grew 
greater after he retired from the wars 
and his attitude towards the press 
certainly has helped his restaurant and 
other business enterprises. 

Back in bare (Continued on page 56) 
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STUCK ...NO CHAINS 
+. GOT TO GET HELP 


Don’t get stuck. Stop that skid before 

it starts. It’s foolish to risk stalling in 

snow and to gamble with death and 
car damage when it’s slippery. Drive 
and arrive ... safely ... with WEED 

CHAIN gripping traction. 

WEED AMERICANS are your best 
and most economical protection be- 
cause: 

1. Bar-reinforcements on cross links 
provide extra traction and more 
than double the mileage — proved 
by official tests. 

2. Made of Weedalloy—a tougher, 
longer-wearing metal to give you 
many more days of safety. 

3. Patented Lever-Lock End Hooks 
make WEEDS easier to use and posi- 
tive fastening. 

4. Side chains hardened to resist curb 
and rut wear and increase cross- 
chain mileage. 

Don’t take chances. Ask by name for 

Weed American Bar-Reinforced Tire 

Chains with red end hooks. Made 

by AMERICAN 

CHAIN & CABLE 

COMPANY, Inc., 

Bridgeport, Con- 

necticut. 
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Safety 
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knuckle days the winner after a bout 
would repair to the local inn, throw a 
big dinner and between drinks give out 
his statement. The vanquished would 
lay for hours in carriages and were never 
expected to recover. Broken ribs and 
useless arms were common injuries. Many 
were subjected to internal injuries, for of- 
ten an opponent would seize a man about 
the middle in a bear-like hug and hurl 


bomb that would follow. It came—a short 
distance away, hitting some building with 
an ear-splitting crash. The air was filled 
with black debris, and with something 
white like snow. The white substance 
seemed to float about in the air, and then 
came drifting quietly down beyond a 
row of houses. What could it be? He had 
seen many shells explode. He had never 
seen anything like this before. 

He was curious. The soldiers from the 
train had scattered. He jumped to the 
ground and strode down the street to 
investigate. The night was hideous with 
noise, shell-fire, machine guns, bombs. He 
did not feel that he was going into danger. 
The target of the planes was probably 
the railwav station. Perhaps it was just 
as well to leave it, until the raid was over. 

As he approached the spot where the 
shell had dropped, flames mounted from 
the roof of the building. The ground began 
to grow white under his feet. What was 
it? He stooped to pick up some of the 
white substance. Compresses! Bandages! 
Roller bandages! The bomb must have 
hit a storehouse of surgical supplies. As 
he looked toward the burning building, 
he saw that the wires along the street 
and all the trees were covered with 
bandages. Many of them had unrolled 
as they were blasted into the air, and 
had settled down everywhere, until the 
trees looked like Christmas trees, draped 
and festooned with strings of popcorn. 

A terrific explosion occurred behind 
him. He was thrown to his knees. And 
then he saw her! A queer mound of snow 
lying in the middle of the street, just in 
front of him, shining in the moonlight. 
He did not know who it was at first, but 
a glimpse of gray-blue cloth at the edge 
of the mound of snow made him gasp 
with fear. He got up quickly, hardly 
feeling the bruises on his knees, ran to 
the covered form, and pulled away the 
bandages, that lay lightly on her. The 
cloth hat had fallen off, and there was 
that wealth of brown hair, and the loved 
face, ghostly pale but familiar to him. 


(Continued from page 55) 


him to the ground. Punishment indeed. 

We who attend boxing shows today 
never stop to think as we watch a de- 
feated fighter stumble down the aisle. 
The natural urge is to yell ““Ya’ big bum.” 
Just how much mental as well as physical 
agony he goes through we are unable to 
determine. His bowed, bloody, towel- 
covered head is perhaps whirling from 
the clouts he’s absorbed. Then comes the 


Roller Bandages 


(Continued from page 17) 


His heart beat wildly as he carefully 
turned the little body over. There was 
no sign of injury, and to his great relief 
he could feel the pulse beating. But the 
eyes were closed. She was unconscious. 

Suddenly, he became aware of insuf- 
ferable heat. The flames from the burning 
building close at hand were shooting high 
into the sky. Senton carefully picked up 
the girl and carried her back toward the 
station. A long roller bandage, caught 
in her shoe, dragged behind her in the 
street. He approached the end of the 
platform where he had been walking. It 
was still deserted. But something had 
happened to it. A gaping hole appeared 
before him. Heaps of tiles from the roof 
of the platform were strewn over the 
ground. The twisted iron girders of the 
roof itself were tangled above him. 

He moved down the platform to a 
place that was clear of tiles and laid his 
precious burden down. The eyes fluttered 
a little, and her breast rose and fell in a 
deep sigh. He sat down beside her and 
lifted her gently into his arms. For some 
time he sat there, while the breathing 
grew less fitful, stronger. 

Over the city it was silent now. The 
raiders had passed. The guns had ceased. 
The moon shone down upon them. 

Again the eyes fluttered. They opened 
and looked into his face. Then they 
closed again. In a moment they were open 
once more, and looking intently. 

“You! You!” she whispered. “Am I— 
in—heaven?” 

“No, dear,” said he, “but I am.” 

There was another long silence. The 
brown head nestled closer into his arms. 
She moved her hands slightly, and then 
her feet. 

“Am I hurt?” she asked. 

“T hope not—seriously,” he answered. 

“T remember,” said she. ‘It must have 
been a bomb. I was knocked over. Then 
perhaps I fainted.” 

“Yes,” he whispered. His lips were 
touching her cheek, as he bent over her. 
“Thank God, the bomb did not kill you.” 


Children in ‘Defeat 


dressing room ordeal. He is asked to re- 
view the battle, of all things. Perhaps it 
was the fight he had pointed for for years, 
his big chance, and he was flattened. Is 
it any wonder they weep and become 
bitter. How did you feel when your 
mother asked you, “how did that boy 
next door give you that black eye?”’ 
Your roughest, toughest ring gladiators 
become just little children again in defeat. 


“Would you have cared?” she asked 
softly. The moon was shining in the dark 
depths of her eyes. 

“‘More than I knew, till now,” said he. 

“How did you find me?” 

He leaned over, and pulled the roller 
bandage from her shoe. 

“T followed this clue,” said he, “and 
it led me to you.” 

He paused. Then he went on quietly, 
“Tt saved my life, too, though I didn’t 
think that was worth much—till now.” 

He saw the query in her eyes, and 
pointed to the great hole at the end of 
the platform. “I was standing there, just 
before I found you.” 

She shuddered, and shut her eyes again. 

“But what were you doing in the streets 
during an air raid,” he demanded. 

“T heard that a train of soldiers was 
to be at the station, and I was coming 
to make coffee.” 

“You shouldn’t have done it,’ he 
exclaimed vehemently. “To run into 
danger, just to give some soldiers a cup 
of coffee—it wasn’t right.” He hesitated 
a bit. “Stili—I don’t know. Maybe it 
was. It brought you to me.” 

“Thank God,” said she, “for the coffee, 
and the bomb, and the roller bandage.” 

“Yes,” said he, “especially for the 
roller bandage.” 

He took the end of the roller bandage, 
and tore a short strip from it. 

“Can you sit up?” he asked. 

“Yes, but I don’t want to,” she said. 


“Sit up,” said he with playful stern- 
ness. 
She sat erect. 


“Give me your left hand,” he com- 
manded. 

She obeyed. He tied the bit of cotton 
around the ring finger, and kissed it. 

“Will you wear the bandage until I 
can get you something better?” 

“Yes,” she murmured. “But that isn’t 
where I was wounded.” 

“Oh,” said he in alarm. “Are you hurt? 
What a brute I am! Where is the wound?” 

“Tt was—in my heart.” 
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entire sum needed was raised in a little 
less than two weeks. 


Hawati Celebrates 


HE twentieth anniversary of the 

organization of The American Legion 
in Hawaii was celebrated on September 
3rd, appropriately enough, by a great 
luau—a Hawaiian feast cooked in the 
traditional method. Dr. Min Hin Li, De- 
partment Commander, was host to some 
three hundred Legionnaires and Auxili- 
ares who assembled on the spacious 
grounds of his Honolulu home to cele- 
brate the anniversary. 

According to Nash A. Whitten, Chair- 
man of the Department Publicity Com- 
mittee, three pigs were cooked on hot 
stones in the imu—merely the Hawaiian 
word for a hole in the ground well heated 
by a fierce fire—with laulau, sweet po- 
tatoes, bananas, and other native deli- 
cacies placed alongside. The pigs and ac- 
cessories were covered over with ti leaves 
and sacks of earth—still in the tradition 
of the imu method of cooking used for 
centuries in the Island—then left alone 
to let the hot stones do the work. Hula 
dancing and selections by a Hawaiian 
orchestra were presented during the 
course of the feast. 


Golf Makes Its Bow 


ILLIAM H. WOODWARD, Pub- 

licity Chairman of the Tenth I- 
linois District, writes that golf has been 
introduced to the patients at the Veterans 
Administration Facility at Downey, Jl- 
linois, as a diversion as well as a part of 
their treatment. Every day during the 


week the patients may be seen on the 
nine-hole golf course and, judging from 
the late thirty and early forty scores, 
some patients take their golf seriously. 


The McDevitts of Omaha, Legion Junior Baseball champions of the 

world by virtue of defeating the Berwyn, Illinois, team three out of 

four in the Little World Series at Omaha. The champions are sponsored 
by Omaha Post, the Legion’s largest 
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“William Seymour, District Com- 
mander, conceived the idea of holding 
monthly golf matches between the pa- 
tients and Legionnaires of the District,” 
continues Publicographer Woodward, 
“and the results have been most satisfac- 
tory. 

“*Prizes for low scores made by patients 
are purchased by the Legionnaires. Dr. 
Delmar Goode, manager of the Facility, 
is always on hand for these matches, 
a sort of referee who offers a friendly 
word of encouragement to the patients, 
as well as Legionnaires, when it is 
needed most. It is planned to carry 
these matches on through the next year— 
with tougher competition as the Facility 
players become better equipped.” 


Latonia’s New Home 


HERE there’s a will, there’s a 

way. Latonia (Kentucky) Post, 
one of the youngest in that good Depart- 
ment, had the will, found the way and 
now its members enjoy the comfort of a 
splendid club heme. “Organized three 
years ago,” writes Post Adjutant J. A. 
Morris, “the first year was devoted to 
organization under the leadership of 
Commander John T. Biederhorn. The 
foremost objective was to secure a per- 
manent home where the activities of the 
Post could be developed and become a 
real factor in community life. This ob- 
jective was realized in the second year 
when, under the leadership of Com- 
mander Joseph R. Quinn, a rather di- 
lapidated building was taken over from 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 
and was immediately remodeled to fit 
the needs of the Post. 

“The building had its face lifted and 
was made attractive and inviting. The 
Post members codperated in the work, 
allofthe labor (Continued on page 58) 
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Western Electric 
HEARING AID 
Ortho-technic Model 


Now thousands again hear distinctly 
even in group conversations—at 
car detanans with the Western 
~~ 4 Audiphone. It’s based on 
advanced technique in hearing aid 
design, learned through Bell cle- 
phone making. It’s non-positional. 
Your dealer will recommend the 
Audiph best suited to your needs. 
Hearing aid service is available in 
all principal cities. 
Accepted by American Medical Assn. 








Gravear Exvecraic Co., Graybar Bldg., New York. 


Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone 
(Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. 
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“Prestone” brand anti-freeze gets 
the job! It’s used on airplane car- 
riers ...in anti-aircraft guns...in 
railroad signals, and in more cars 
than any other brand of anti- 
freeze. One filling lasts all winter! 
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DO YOU NEED MONEY? 


Hundreds of Posts, Auxiliary Units, Sons of the 
Legion, and other organizations are making large 
sums regularly by my plan. No money to invest. 
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CAN YOU USE 
MORE MONEY? 


Make up to $1.50 an hour in your spare 
time selling American Legion Magazine 
subscriptions to folks in your community. 


Legionnaires everywhere are earning this 
easy spare-time money. 


Send us your name and address today 
for full information. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 
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was given by Legionnaires and the 
equipment and materials were paid for 
with money raised by the Entertain- 
ment Committee, aided, of course, by 
the unselfish devotion of our Auxiliary 
Unit. So rapidly did the work pro- 
ceed that the forma] dedication was held 
immediately after Commander Quinn’s 
election to a second term. Latonia Post 
has developed the building into a real 
community center, and it is used exten- 
sively by various groups.” 


A Helping Hand 


NE of our good members became 

ill and was removed to the Vet- 
erans Hospital at Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri, for treatment,” writes A. O. 
Graff of Lee Iten Post, Highland, Illinois 
“He was worried about his corn crop, 
still standing in the field. At a Post meet- 
ing a suggestion was made that the Le- 
gionnaires get together, gather his crop 
and thus relieve him of his worry. On the 
following Sunday morning about fifteen 
members of Lee Iten Post met at the 
comrade’s farm and in the one day 
husked and hauled nearly four hundred 











bushels of corn to the crib.”’ 
That’s lending a helping hand. 


From Away Up North 


HEN National Commander 
Stephen F. Chadwick rose to call 
the late Chicago National Convention to 
order, he held in his hand an ivory gavel 
that had just been presented to the Na- 


Santa's Big Helper 


(Continued from page 57 


tional Organization by Dorman H. 
Baker Post, of Fairbanks, Alaska. At the 
conclusion of the Convention the gavel 
was taken to National Headquarters, 
where it was added to the fine collection, 
all of historic interest, built up during the 
past twenty years. The gavel was con- 
veyed to Commander Chadwick by 
National Vice Commander Earl T. Ross, 
of Reno, Nevada, who paid an official 
visit to the Department of Alaska last 
fall and attended the Department Con- 
vention at Fairbanks. Dorman Baker 
Post holds the distinction of being the 
Legion’s “‘Farthest North Post.” 


Safety in Delaware 


The Department of Delaware—small 
in size but always militantly construc- 
tive in its programs and campaigns 
continues a vigorous prosecution of its 
highway safety program. Its announced 
purpose is to make Delaware highways 
safe for public use, and this campaign 
is being carried on in the same spirit 
that motivated the young men when they 
marched away a little more than twenty 
years ago to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” 

Rev. Park W. Huntington, of Wil- 
mington, who rendered outstanding 
service to the entire Legion a few years 
ago as its National Chaplain, writes: 
“True to its purpose and loyal to its 
mandates The American Legion is carry- 
ing on a militant campaign to make our 
streets and highways safe for travel. 
Last year 32,400 were killed and 4,650- 





An ivory gavel sent to Chicago by the “Farthest North Post”— 
Dorman H. Baker Post, Fairbanks, Alaska—presented by National 
Vice Commander Earl T. Ross to National Commander Chadwick 
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ooo persons were injured as a result of 
highway accidents in this country. This 
slaughter and this needless suffering 
must stop and The American Legion 
through its million members will work 
and serve with the same devotion and 
sacrifice that we did in 1917 and 1918 to 
make America safe. The Department of 
Delaware through its Safety Committee 
recently held a meeting with representa- 
tives of the Delaware Safety Council to 
map out a campaign and to give to the 
Legion a definite plan in the promotion 
of a worthwhile, State-wide program in 
the highway safety field. 


“In order to further stimulate safety 
activities in every Legion Post, W. Floyd 
Jackson, Department Safety Chairman 
and President of the Delaware Safety 
Council, presented a special safety 
trophy to be awarded annually to that 
Post of The American Legion in Dela- 
ware which is adjudged to have carried 
on the best safety program during the 
preceding year. The joint committee 
fixed upon the following points for the 
award: Codperation with the local 
police, conduct safety rallies in the 
schools, provide speakers at Post meet- 
ings, furnish (Continued on page 63) 


Go and Get It 
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which appeared in Then and Now in 
December, 1938. On March 31, 1919, the 
ambulance company was followed by the 
5th Field Artillery, and then came the 
17th Field Artillery which moved in and 
then right out. Then came my old outfit, 
the 7th Machine Gun Battalion. The 7th 
Machine Gun Battalion was motorized 
as was the Provisional Machine Gun 
Battalion that succeeded it. Of the 
7th, only two companies, A and B, were 
left in Germany. The rest came back to 
the States with the 3d Division of which 
it was a very important unit, as it proved 
at Chateau-Thierry. 

“The latter part of 1921, the Provisional 
Battalion was absorbed into the 8th 
Infantry Brigade as Machine Gun Com- 
panies, mule-powered. During all this 
time I was on detached service with the 
Train, as the truck outfit was called. I 
went across driving a truck and came 
back driving one. I never learned the 
manual of arms—in fact I never even 
had a rifle, carrying only a .45 which I 
never used. Private Charlie E. Charlton, 
Company A, 8th Infantry, and I were 
born and reared in the same town here in 
Tennessee, and he was stationed at Fort 
Asterstein on the same side of the Rhine 
as Ehrenbreitstein, about one mile up 
the river. Fort Constantine was across 
the river and back of Coblenz, also about 
a mile from Ehrenbreitstein. , 

“Charlton and I explored the tunnels, 
dugouts, magazines and other hidden 
parts of Ehrenbreitstein and it was honey- 
combed with them as were the other 
forts. The Fort was connected with Con- 
stantine by a tunnel under the Rhine, but 
it was flooded by the Germans before 
the Americans arrived. Asterstein was 
also connected by tunnel with Ehrenbreit- 
stein but I do not think the tunnel was 
destroyed. One Sunday, Charlton and I 
were looking for souvenirs under the 
officers’ quarters and located a circular 
stairway that we decided to explore, and 
we came out on the bank of the river, 
400 feet straight down. 

“The picture I enclose shows the 
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military funeral procession for Captain 
John L. Weeks of the 7th Machine Gun 
Battalion who was killed in a football 
game between his organization and the 
8th Infantry on Thanksgiving Day, 1920. 
Captain Weeks had been all-Southern 
quarterback in 1916 when he played with 
the University of South Carolina. I drove 
the truck upon which the casket rests, 
but I never knew who the civilian was 
who rode beside me or why he was there. 

“T would like to hear from any of the 
men who served with me in the 7th 
Machine Gun Battalion at Ehrenbreit- 
stein.” 


HE flag over Fort Ehrenbreitstein 

may have been the ultimate thrill for 
an American who had served through the 
war, but the American flags that flew 
over the smaller villages and hamlets in 
the Occupied Zone meant equally much 
to the soldiers stationed in little-known 
sections and were respected by the Ger- 
man people within the American area. 
On page 36 is a picture of one such flag 
and with it came this letter from Moses 
D. Atkins, former captain and com- 
manding officer of Company H, 353d 
Infantry, 89th Division, and now a 
twenty-year member of Gary Memorial 
Post, Gary, Indiana: 

“With present conditions in Europe 
more forcibly recalling our own ex- 
periences on the other side, I am sending 
a picture I thought might be of interest 
to Legionnaires. It was taken at Dahnan, 
Germany, while part of the 353d In- 
fantry, 89th Division, was occupying 
that part of the Occupied Area. Company 
H of the Regiment had the jobofpatroling 
the border between Germany and Luxem- 
bourg to prevent any mischief from being 
carried on along the border. 

“This company occupied five towns. 
We had a burgomeister at Dasburg who 
was an American citizen. His wife and 
nine-year old daughter had been born in 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

“We had American flags flying over 
all ofthese towns (Continued on page 60) 
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and the natives, with few exceptions, 
seemed to like our flag. We utilized an 
old Roman castle at Dasburg as a base 
for our flagpole and the flag could be seen 
for three or four miles in all directions. 

“We were in liaison with the British 
forces at Onren, on our left, and a barter 
and exchange system was carried on— 
American cigarettes for English rum.” 

There are several things that veterans 
of the 353d (All Kansas) Regiment of 
Infantry will remember about former 
Captain (“Daddy’’) Atkins and there is 
one item that we learned about at the 
89th Division reunion luncheon during 
the recent National Convention of the 
Legion in Chicago—things the captain 
is too modest to mention. At the start of 
the St. Mihiel Offensive, the Second 
Battalion led the assault; due to the last- 
minute indisposition of the battalion 
commander, Captain Atkins was placed 
in command. He was thrice wounded 
before he relinquished his command and 
retired for treatment. He was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross and the 
Belgian Cross for heroism. 

And now for the story, not hitherto 
known to us, told by former Lieutenant 
Leonard M. Rice in Chicago: Twice 
Captain Atkins was offered a promotion 
to a majority. Twice he refused it with 
the explanation that he had told the 
parents of his boys of Company H that 
he was leading the boys to the war in 
France, that he hoped to see them safely 
through it and that he expected to bring 
his company home again. And that he 
did, with the exception of two of his 
officers and twenty of his men who fell 
on the field of battle. 


HE First Replacement Depot at 

St. Aignan—St. Agony to veterans 
who spent any time there—and the 
Classification Camp at Noyers-sur-Cher 
will be remembered by thousands of 
doughboys who cleared through those 
A. E. F. depots. Perhaps you’ll recollect 
that a couple of years ago we used as an 
illustration for Then and Now a picture 
of an ancient French windmill that stood 
in the center of the Noyers camp. The 
picture came to us from Will H. Chase of 
Riverdale, Maryland, and with it an 
account about the “mud hole of France,” 
and the efforts that his superior, Colonel 
George L. Tait, and he made to provide 
duckboards for the camp. 

At the time that story appeared, we 
suggested that perhaps the Engineers 
might have their own version of the story, 
and sure enough one of them stepped 
forward—Francis D. Quinn of rst New 
Jersey Infantry Post of the Legion, 
whose home is at 85 North Seventh 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. Comrade 
Quinn didn’t mince words. With his re- 
tort, he sent the snapshot showing him- 


self and fellow Engineers with some of 
the mademoiselles they knew in the 
A. E. F. It appears on page 37. Go 
ahead, Quinn, and tell your story, even 
though we couldn’t publish it until now: 

“Tn connection with Comrade Chase’s 
story in Then and Now about the ‘mud 
hole of France,’ an invitation was ex- 
tended to an Engineer to tell his angle of 
the situation there. 

“T served as a sergeant in Machine 
Gun Company, 113th Infantry, 20th 
Division, throughout the fighting period 
of the war, and in February, 1919, with 
nine other sergeants went on strike and 
requested to be transferred out of the 
Division so we could go home before we 
rebuilt all the roads in France. So the 
ten sergeants were sent to the Classifica- 
tion Camp at St. Aignan-Noyers to be 
reclassified along with 30,000 other men. 

“There I saw the oceans of mud and 
the first chance I had to get out of it was 
to transfer to the 132d Engineers, Com- 
pany A, where I received seven bucks 
increase in pay and was under command 
of two of the best officers in the Army— 
Major Byron K. Coghlan from Kanka- 
kee, Illinois, and Lieutenant Leslie E. 
Stevens from Rutland, Vermont. Those 
two, with other officers whose names I 
can’t recall, were commanding two or 
three companies of the 132d Engineers. 
Their job was to build bridges, repair 
roads and build any kind of structures 
that were needed to house the wild men 
of the A. E. F.—stockades, prison camps, 
hospitals, laundries, lumber camps. 

“The 132d Engineers consisted of 
about 1,000 men and I know the men all 
worked eight hours a day, and our small 
command was kept on the hop. 

“Tf Comrade Chase was so interested 
in a clean camp, what was the matter 
with him or his colonel, George L. Tait? 
I saw plenty of picks and shovels during 
my stay at the Classification Camp, 
enough for each and every man—30,000 
—who were lying on their backs in camp. 

“T know when the 132d Engineers 
were called, we walked into the Classifi- 
cation Camp and saw the men lying on 
their backs, muddy, lousy and doing 
nothing—but that didn’t stop us from 
digging and uprooting duckboards that 
had been laid some time in 1918, and had 
sunk two feet down into the mud. 

“When we were cleaning up Comrade 
Chase’s backyard, our Lieutenant Stev- 
ens requested Colonel Tait for help as 
we were short of men—but no help came. 

“T don’t think this story will please the 
comrades, so I enclose another angle—a 
snapshot that was taken sometime in 
April, 1919, and maybe some of the boys 
will remember others of the gang. The 
ladies?—they are Madame Jeanne Bour- 
din and the Mademoiselles Adrea Beil- 
lereau, Tildra Richard, Yvonne Richard 
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and Emilienne Lambert. I remember only 
two of the boys—Sergeant Raymond 
G. Sissons from Centralia, Illinois, and 
Private Peter Bellon from Chicago. I am 
the fourth from the left, second row, be- 
tween the two mademoiselles. Let’s hear 
from other boys in the picture, camp or 
the 132d Engineers. I still have a roster 
of Company A, if anyone is interested.” 

Well, we wanted Comrade Quinn to 
have his say even though because of the 
time element in- 
volved, his pro- 
test might not 
be entirely war- 
ranted. You see, 
Comrade Chase 
was complaining 
of conditions 
early in 1918, 
whereas Quinn 
didn’t get on the 
scene until a year 
later—but what’s 
the odds, every- 
one enjoys a 





friendly scrap. 


AN Y 
months ago 

—in the issue for 
May, 1937—we 
presented ‘‘Mon- 
ty,” the bear mas- 
cot of the 310th 
Engineers. One statement in the accom- 
panying story that came from L. S. Lar- 
sen of Cotati, California, brought a pro- 
test which we are at this late date getting 
an opportunity to pass on to our Legion 
audience. With the letter from Francis 
Rotch of Fiddlers Green, Bellevue, 
Washington, who belongs to Seattle 
(Washington) Post, came the picture of 
his top kick with not one but three mas- 
cots (you’ll have to look closely at the 
snapshot on page 37 to discover two of 
them). Here is Comrade Rotch’s story: 

“In the May, 1937, issue I ran into the 
story by L. S. Larsen of his outfit, the 
319th Engineers, and their mascot bear. 

“Bears as mascots are all right in their 
place, but the cause of this outburst is 
the caption under the photo—Monty 
is probably the only A. E. F. mascot 
who made the round trip.’ 

“Shades of the old 57th Engineers and 
Company B in particular! Yep, Com- 
pany B of what was known over the broad 
acres of France as the ‘Old Man’s Regi- 
ment.’ And it was well nicknamed, for 
you never saw so many grandpops in one 
outfit before! 

“Take a squint at the enclosed photo, 
me son, and feast your eyes on the one 
and only ‘Dublin’ and her two French- 
born offspring, ‘Jeanne d’Arc’ and 
‘Georges Clemenceau.’ Also their guard- 
ian, Top Sergeant Otto E. Nonn. 

“Bill Casey and Jack McKinnon, two 
wild and inimitable Irishmen, blew into 
Camp Laurel, Maryland, from one of 
their trips to Philly, with a little female 
black-and-tan terrier. Named ‘Dublin’ 
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“When you come up—bring me 
two mackerel.” 


by her ex-Navy captors, she became as 
much of the company as our peppery red- 
headed captain. When our sailing orders 
came there was many an anxious confer- 
ence among the fellows as to the pup’s 
disposal. Plenty of the civilian popula- 
tion around that well-known race track 
wanted her but the gang were firm in 
their determination that Dublin was to 
make the big trek with the company. 
“Casey and McKinnon put their gray- 
ing heads to- 
gether. Would 
two salty sailor 
men who fit with 
Dewey at Manila 
let a little thing 
like a few General 
Orders keep them 
from taking their 
dog mascot over- 
seas? Such would 
not be! So when 
the good _ ship 
Mongolia sailed 
from Hoboken 
along with three 
companies of the 
57th, a miscella- 
neous assortment 
of gravel-pound- 
ers, nurses, pill- 
shooters and 
dusky rousta- 
bouts, unlisted 
was one wee black-and-tan pup which 
answered to every name except Dublin! 
“Then things began to pop. As Com- 
pany B was made up about 50-50 of ex- 
sailors, naturally they got chummy with 
the Mongolia’s crew. Dublin was paraded 
among the admiring throng and the 
inevitable boot-licker got word to the 
Colonel Commanding Troops aboard that 
USAT Mongolia. That was bad enough, 
but to make matters worse the Chief PO 
Mess aboard proceeded to ‘dognap’ Miss 
Dublin. Then and there all hell popped! 
“McKinnon and Casey went all over 
the transport with a fine-toothed comb, 
and being wise to every trick of the 
trade, located the dog and returned 
her to duty. 
“She followed us through our myriad 
wanderings up and down the map of La 
Belle France and in the early part of 1919 


landed, with what was left of the com- | 





pany, at Nantes. All the time in France | 
she had kept her shining American virtue. | 


“Then one day the villain entered the 
scene—a villain in the form of one 
‘Nigger,’ a dog of unknown and unde- 
termined ancestry. Needless to say he 
was French and his morals were un- 
certain. Time passed, as time will, and 
there came into the world two recruits 
for the 57th—Jeanne d’Arc and Georges 
Clemenceau. The company celebrated. 

“Somewhere in the shuffle we lost our 
happy Micks, and Dublin and her ofi- 
spring fell to the tender care of Top Ser- 
geant Nonn and Sergeant Smith. Smitty 
and Dublin, both coming from Philly, 
got along 
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together like a couple of real bunk mates. 

“After it was all over, Dublin made 
the trip back home and her two French- 
American children with her. How—I 
do not know, as I got lost from the com- 
pany about that time and got a job chap- 
eroning a tug boat back to the States. 
Anyway, she and her pups were taken 
under the wing of Sergeant Nonn. How 
long she lived or what became of the 
pups, I also do not know, but if Otto 
sees this, he can tell us all.” 

Paging Sergeant Otto E. Nonn!!! 


HEY’RE already beginning to line 

up for reunions in Boston next Sep- 
tember 23d to 26th during the Legion 
National Convention. One outfit, the 
National Association of American Bal- 
loon Corps Veterans, was right on its 
toes and slipped an announcement into 
the November issue. And now we are in- 
formed that Eugene F. Daley, 136 High- 
land Avenue, Somerville, Massachusetts, 
has been appointed reunion chairman and 
inquiries should be directed to him. 

The 23d Engineers Association is also 
out with an announcement of its “Boston 
Tea Party” reunion in conjunction with 
the Legion National Convention. First- 
hand information may be obtained from 
Dennis J. Clynes, secretary, 7940 Karlov 
Avenue, Niles Center, Illinois. 

The North Sea Mine Force Association 
has been reorganized. A reunion and 
banquet at the Boston City Club, Boston, 
Massachusetts, will be held during the 
Legion National Convention. All who 
served overseas on vessels of the Mine 
Laying and Mine Sweeping Squadrons 
and on Bases 17 and 18 are invited to 
join. For information of the National 
Convention reunion in Boston and of 
other activities, write to J. Frank Burke, 
secretary, 3 Sherwood Road, West Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts. 

Following is the first Boston National 
Convention reunion list, which will grow 
rapidly with each succeeding issue, 
together with the Legionnaires in charge: 

Natu. Assoc. AMER. BALLoon Corps Vers.— 
Eugene F. Daley, chmn., 136 Highland av., Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

85TH Div. Assoc.—Third annual reunion and 
banquet, Boston, during Legion National Conven- 
tion. John Kraniak, pres., Mariner Tower, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

23p Enors. Assoc.—Dennis J. Clynes, secy., 
7940 Karlov av., Niles Center, Il. 


CuemicaL Warrare Vets. Assoc.—Geo. W. 
a secy.-treas., R. D. 3, Box 75, Kingston, 

a Co. 337—Ist reunion banquet. L. E. 
Bancroft, Box 79, Sudbury, Mass. 

Spruce PRop tv. Assoc.—Wm. N. Edwards, 
secy. —., 422 Greenleaf st., Evanston, Ill 

S. S. Dirie—Dr. Robt. 0. Levell, chmn., Box 

163, ‘New Castle, Ind. 


Reunions and activities at times and 
places other than the Legion National 
Convention follow: 


47a Drv. Assoc. (N. Y. Cuap.)—Regular meet- 
in~s, 2d Wed. each month, Columbia Univ. Club, 
4 W. 43d st., New York City. All 4th vets invited. 
w. J. Massey, secy., 259 W. 14th st., New York City. 


5rx Div.—Copies of divisional history available, 
five dollars. Wm. Barton Bruce, 48 Ayrault st., 
Providence R. I. 

77H Div.—Proposed permanent veterans organi- 
zation. W. F. Root, 824 S. 2d st., Springfield, Ill 

127TH (PLtyMoutH) Div —Proposed organization 
and reunion. New England 12th vets and all 42d 
Inf. vets report to L. Irving Beach, 175 High st, 
Bristol, Conn.; all other 12th vets report to Geo. H: 
Thamer, 31 Thatcher av., Buffalo, Zs, 

Soc. or 28TH Div.—To. prepare up-to-date roster, 
all Keystone vets report to Walter W. Haugherty, 
secy.-treas., 1444 S. Vodges st., Philadelphia, Pa 

Dixie (3isr) Drv. Assoc —All Dixie vets invited 
to join association and receive information about 
reunion in Jacksonville Beach, Fla., in June, 1940. 
John B. Williams, pres., Box 643, Miami, Fla 

32p Div VETS Assoc —Life membership fee 
of two dollars includes free divisional history. No 
annual dues. Byron Beveridge, secy., State Capitol, 
Madison, Wisc. 

777TH Div 
available at fifty cents. Chas J. 
28 E. 39th st., New York City. 

83p Div. A. E. F. Vers. Assoc.—To complete 
roster, write to Ollis J. Haag, adjt., 312 Akron 
Savings & Loan bldg., Akron, Ohio. 

897TH Div. Soc. (Eastern Secror)—Recentl 
organized. Meeting, McAlpin Hotel, New York 
City, Dee. 7. hay to Louis A. Falk, 2d & Provost 
sts., Jersey City, N. J. 

5rn Inr.—Proposed organization one reunion. 
Louis Siegel, 9925 62d dr., Forest Hills, A 

wu Inr.—Reunion dinner (stag), = Clin- 
ton Hotel, 31st st. & 7th av., New York City, Feb. 
3, 1940. Chas. E. Rist, chmn., 28 E. 39th st., New 


Assoc.—Copies divisional history 
Cahill, asst. treas., 


York City. 
Vers. 314TH Inr.—Annual reunion, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in Sept., 1940. Write Chas. M. Stimpson, 


, 1670 Sheepshead Bay rd., Brooklyn. N. Y 

o. L, 328TH Inr —Proposed reunion, Boston, 
Mass., during winter. Write Jas. F. Stearns, ex-sgt., 
25 Lochmere av., N Weymouth, Mass 

5lsr Pronger Inr. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., Sept. 8, 1940. Eugene 
Cornwell, secy., 19 Pine st., Kingston, N. Y. Vets 
are requested to send material for regimental his- 
tory, to be published, to Daniel Kennedy, his- 
torian, 110 Murray Lane, Flushing, N. Y 

547Ta Pioneer Inr.—Annual reunion, 71st N. Y. 
Inf. Armory, 34th & Park, New York City, Thurs., 
Jan. 4, 1940, 6:30 p. m. Write C. Wilson Fry, 531 
Stanwood st., Fox Chase, Philadelphia, Pa. 

USA Base Hose. Camp Grant Reunion Assoc, 
—Permanent organization formed during recent 
Legion convention in Chicago. Dues one dollar per 
year. For membership and ,, Sgn of coming 
activities, write Harold E. Giroux, pres., 841 
Barry av., Chicago, * 

Co. A, 106TH M. G. Bn.—To complete roster, 
report to Herbert C. ok 2 Rector st., Room 2600, 
New York City 

Co. A, 33lst M. G. Bn.—Reunion, Madison, 
Wisc., in Sept., 1940. Write Fred G. Schreiber, 181 
Jackson st., Madison. Wisc. 

He. Der., 4TH Dev. Bn., 154TH Depor Bric. — 
Proposed reunion. Write David H. Parrish, Box 46, 
Rutledge, Pa 

Brry. D, 81st F. A. (ex-Troop H, 23p Cav.)— 
~_ roster, report to Harry A. Kiscaden, 4864 Ogle 

Manayun , Phila., Pa. 

“se * 61st C. A. C.) Overseas Cius—For 
roster and reunion information, write G. C. Hop- 
kins, secy., 1118 E. 39th st., Savannah, Ga 

497Tn Arr., C. A. C., Vers. Assoc.—To complete 
roster and for reunion information, write L. 
Harsel, secy., 3419 Gravois av., St. Louis, Mo 

43p Prov. Co., C. A. C. (Presipio & Fr. Win- 
FIELD Scotr)—For roster, write H. M. Smith, 445 
Omaha Natl. Bank, Omaha, Nebr 

3p TrencH Mortar Brry. Assoc.—For roster, 
send name and address to Barney Gallitelli, secy., 
294-17th st., Brooklyn, N.Y 

lst U. 8. Cav.—For roster and reunion informa- 
tion, write Harold B. Stephens, Municipal Band, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

6rn U. 8. Cav.—Vets mtenested in organization 
and reunion, vite Orlo W. Allen, 212 Green st., 
Schenectady, N 

Vers. 13TH Enors. (Ry )—Annual reunion, 
Springfield, Mo., June 21-23, 1940. Jas. A. Elliott, 
secy.-treas., 721 E. 21st st., Little Rock, Ark. 

3p Motor MEcH Rear, S. C.—Proposed re- 
union. Write Ira M. Farber, 1583 Elizabeth av., 
Rahway, N. J. 

2p Navat Dist. Assoc.—Ist reunion held in 
Newport, R. I., Sept. 1-2. Assoc. wants names and 
addresses of all vets who passed through 2d Nav 
Dist., from New London, Conn., to Nantucket, 
Mass. Reunion in Newport in 1940. Write 2d 
Naval Dist. Assoc., Newport, R. I. 

Armep Guarp Crew No. 62, 8. 8. Sohral—Re- 
union. Write Harry Hoffman, 881 Clayton st., San 
Francisco, Calif 

U. 8. 8. Surveyor—Proposed reunion ome and 
crew. Write Geo. W. Armfield, Leaksville, N 

U.S. S. Western C hief—Reunion of officers and 
crew. For place and date, write P. P. Dolan, 1009 
Warren av., Bremerton, Wash. 


Joun J. NoLi 
The Company Clerk 
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Santa's Big Helper 


(Continued from page 59) 


program and speakers for public gather- 
ings, hold safety demonstrations, survey 
local safety hazards, put safety posters 
in filling stations and other public 
places, suggest the best routes for chil- 
dren to follow from their homes to their 
schools, encourage the organization and 























“Where were you on the night of November 
15th to March 4th?” 


maintenance of safety patrols in the 
schools, and codéperate with the legis- 
lative committees of various organiza- 
tions. Department officers believe that 
through this annual award the safety 
education program will be speeded up, 
with resultant benefits to the general 
public and greater safety on the high- 
ways.” 


Brothers 


A pair of brothers in service in the 
combat forces during the World War was 
such a common occurrence that it did 
not, and does not now, call for comment; 
a pair of brothers in the same company 
or battery, or on the same ship, was a 
bit rarer but not at all uncommon. But 
here is a brother story from Denver, 
Colorado, that is too good to pass up. 
Our correspondent tells us that the 
present Lieutenant Governor of Colo- 
rado, John C. Vivian, who is also a Past 
Department Commander and long active 
in rehabilitation work, and his brother, 
C. H. Vivian, now editor of Compressed 
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Air Magazine, fought the war together, 
notwithstanding transfers, in the same 
squad, company and regiment. The 
Vivian boys enlisted in the Marine 
Corps at Denver at the same time, were 
shipped to Mare Island on the same 
train, entered the same barracks for 
“boot” camp training, 
transferred by one order 
to the 8th Regiment, M. 
C., at Galveston, Texas, 
and both assigned to the 
112th Company. John 
was made a corporal of 
the squad of which both 
were members; they 
marched and drilled 
shoulder to shoulder until 
January 10, 1919, when 
they were discharged by 
the same order. Then 
these two Marines walked 
side by side down the 
company street and took 
the same train back to 
their Denver home. That 
is something of a record. 





Shrapnel 


LARENCE Nelson, 
Past Commander of 
John E. Harkins Post of 
Holden, Massachusetts, 
reports the third success- 
ful season of play of a 
softball league sponsored 
by his Post—a six-team 
league composed of teams 
from Auburn, Greendale, 
Holden, Quinsig, Rut- 
land and Webster Square. Playing on 
regular schedule during the summer 
months, the league wound up its season 
in a blaze of glory late in Septem- 
ber with a big softball outing at Brook- 
field . . . Burhans-Hagedon Post, of 
Harbor Beach, Michigan, is a repeater 
this year, according to Adjutant Robert 
Donaldson. For the second year it was 
awarded top honors for the most beauti- 
ful float entered in the Harbor Beach 
Independence Day parade; an entry 
made jointly with its Auxiliary Unit . . . 
Robert O. Fletcher Post, of Norwich, 
Connecticut, is now comfortably housed 
in its new home, which it recently pur- 
chased at a cost of $9,500. The new 
home, a twelve-room residence standing 
on an ample lot, has been remodeled at 
an additional cost to meet the require- 
ment of the Post for home and club 
purposes ... for the fourth consecutive 
year Navy Post’s all-veterans softball 
team has won the St. Louis, Missouri, 
Legion championship. It’s getting to be a 
habit, says Alfred Simon, Post Publitician. 
Boyp B. STUTLER 





@. What anti-freeze has 
proved itself in more auto- 


mobiles than any other 
brand ever made? 

A. “Prestone” Brand anti- 
freeze—America’s most 
popular winter protection. 
Contains NO alcohol...NO 
glycerine. Lasts all winter! 


(SEE PAGE 41) 








WANTED MEN PAST 40 


If zon are past 40 and desire extra money we can 
ip to make your full or re time profitable. 

1 and pr . Operate from your 
home. Call on merchants, 6! 8, schools, churches, 
auto, truck and bus owners, farmers, lodges, pub- 
Large manufacturer of ap- 
proved first-aid fire extinguishers, fire alarms, 


hi. . ete. Write details about =~ st ex- 
perience, of Address FYR-FYTE COMPANY, 
» Ohio. 





perience, etc. 
Dept. 9-48, Da 














’s C Sh 
Bean’s Canoe oe 
Made of high grade elk leather with double oil tanned 
moccasin sole, steel shank, rubber heel and Talon Fas- 
tener. It is a combination “‘Slipper Shoe,"’ used for many 
purposes around camp, cottage and home. Color, brown. 
Whole sizes only 3 to 12. Widths D, EE. 
Men's and Ladies’. 


Write for Fall Cataleg 
L. L. Bean, Inc. 


Mfrs. Hunting 
and Camping 





Specialties 
152 Main St. $2.75 
Maine Postpaid 





. paper, ci 
movie titles, tags, ete. Save money. 
Sold direct from factory only. Jun- 
outfit $8.25, Senior outfits 
popular raised print- 


Pays for itself in_ as time 
rules sent. Write for free 





cal of outfits and all . 
Meriden, 


EXCELSIOR Kelsey H-13, 








FRE A LITTLE BOOK WHICH 
SHEDS LIGHT ON 


Stomach Ulcers 


Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 
Distress after eating, stomach pains, 
bloating, heartburn, gas, sour stomach, 
and indigestion due to excess stomach 
acid are discussed in this free bvoklet, 
It brings news of Von's Pink Tablet 
treatment — a treatment used by over 
a quarter of a million, A _ treatment 
that thousands have reported brought 
amazing relief right at home without 
liquid diet or loss of time from work, 
a treatment, which has hel nature 
to heal stomach ulcers caused by gastric 
hyperacidity, Write today for this free 
booklet and our trial offer—with money- 
back guarantee if not satisfied. Write 


CHICAGO VON CO. Dept. AL 
1712 Estes Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Conducted by Dan Sowers 


ROM William P. Hatton, of Wor- 
onoco, Massachusetts, comes the 
yarn about a man who had advertised 
for a handy man around his house, no 
loafers need apply. 
“Are you married?” he asked an 
applicant. 
“Yes, sah, I’m married,” he said, “‘but 
my wife lost her job. That’s why I’ve got 
to get out and shift for myself.” 


EGIONNAIRE LESTER STEW- 
ART, of Xenia, Ohio, sends the 
story about an old country magistrate 
who, when conducting jury 
trials, never issues a charge or 
instructions to the jury. He 
contends jurors are as familiar 
with the law as he is. Two 
attorneys once decided to have 
some fun with the old man. 
When the testimony and argu- 
ments had been completed in 
a case they were trying, one of 
the lawyers moved that the 
judge instruct the jury, and 
the other lawyer joined in the 
motion. Sensing they were 
trying to make him uncom- 
fortable the old justice of the 
peace said: 

“Very well, then. I’ll make 
the charge immediately. Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, you have 
heard the evidence and you 
have heard these two lawyers. 
If you know the lawyers as 
well as I do, you will not be- 
lieve a damn word either of 
them has said. You will now 
retire and endeavor to find the 
facts in this case in spite of the 
arguments of counsel.” 


HE father of the house- 

hold was becoming impa- 
tient at the lateness of the hour, when 
he said: 

“T can’t see why that young twirp 
calling on Sophia hasn’t sense enough to 
go home. It’s past midnight.” 

The inevitable little brother spoke up 
and said: 

“He can’t go, father; sister’s sitting on 
him.” 


N OLD colored man went to relief 
headquarters to register. 
“What is your name?” asked the clerk. 
“George Washington, suh.” 
“Well, George, are you the man who 
chopped down the cherry tree?” 
“‘Nossuh, boss, I ain’t de man. In fack 
I ain’t done no work in nigh onto foah 
years.” 


LITTLE girl, brushing her hair, 
found that it “crackled,” and asked 
her mother why it did. 


64 


“You have electricity in your hair,” 
explained her mother. 

“That’s funny,” said the little girl. “I 
have electricity in my hair, and grand- 
mother has gas on her stomach.” 


OMRADE JOE PESLIN, of Oak- 
land, California, who lost a leg in the 
World War, tells about going into a shoe 
store and buying a pair of shoes. A buddy 
who was with him asked: 
“Do you one-legged guys always have 
to buy a pair of shoes? I should think 
you’d try to team up with somebody.” 











“And now we take leave of our vagabond lover for 


eight or ten years” 


“We don’t have to buy a pair, I sup- 
pose,” replied Joe, “but just the same 
I always do in order to get that extra 
shoestring.” 


R. E. H. HEDRICK, of Bainbridge, 
Ohio, relays the one about a man 
coming home from work one evening, 
when he saw a neighbor’s boy who 
showed evidence of having been engaged 
in combat. 
“Sorry to see you with a black eye,” he 
said to the lad. 
“You’d better save your sympathy for 
your own kid, mister,” the boy replied. 
“‘He’s got two black eyes.” 


EGIONNAIRE C. R. CHRISTO- 
PHER of Seneca Falls, New York, 
recalls the one about a man traveling 
through the Texas Panhandle. He had 
stopped at a filling station run by an old 
man and his young son. To make con- 


versation, he took a sort of speculative 
look at the sky and said: 
“Looks as though we might have rain.’ 
“Well, I hope so,” said the old man. 
“Not so much for myself as for my boy 
here; I’ve seen it rain.” 


’ 


CCORDING to Tristan Williams, of 
Morgantown, West Virginia, the 
elementary history class had been duly 
instructed and enlightened on the subject 
of American Independence. Feeling sure 
he had made a lasting impression with 
his instructions, the young teacher be- 
gan the usual round of ques- 
tions. 

“Now, Gail, where was the 
Declaration of Independence 
signed?” 

“At the bottom, sir; that’s 
where they sign everything.” 


HE fat woman stood di- 

rectly in front of the man 
seated in the corner of the 
street car. As the car started 
she lunged against his paper 
and trod on his feet. 

The man arose and offered 
her his seat. 

“Thanks, so much,” said 
the woman. “It’s very, very 
kind of you.” 

“Oh, no, madam; not kind- 
ness,” replied the man, “just 
self defense.” 


OMRADE CHARLES B. 
HICKOK, of Shawnee, 

Oklahoma, tells about two 
deputy sheriffs who had 
stopped a free-for-all drunken 
fight. They arrested three men 
and took them to the county 
jail. When the officers got out 
of their car, they ordered the 
men out. Two, who had sobered up a 
bit, obeyed promptly. The third was still 
groggy and didn’t budge, despite all their 
efforts. 

“Come on,’ 
“‘get out!” 

The drunk made a feeble gesture of 
brushing off his coat, and with that hope- 
less, blank stare of a befuddled person 
said: 

“Aw, my clothesh are too dirty; you 
boys jush go ’head, and I'll sh-tay right 
here.” 


’ said one of the officers, 


ND then there’s the one about the man 
who wanted to make polite conver- 
sation and said: 

“T hear your boy has a gift for recita- 
tion, Mrs. Jones.” 

“Yes, indeed, he has,” said the 
doting mother. “His uncle says that 
all he wants is a course of electrocu- 
tion, just to finish him off.” 
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$295 


EXACT SIZE 10K ROSE GOLD 
ON STERLING 





@ This exquisite, dainty, miniature service-type 
Auxiliary ring, makes the ideal Auxiliary Christ- 
mas gift... Each is custom made, with your choice 
of the twelve official and approved birthstones 
listed below .. . Like its larger companion Legion 
ring, illustrated at the right, this brand new Aux- 
iliary ring skillfully combines 10-K gold with 
sterling, to produce a rich, expensive-looking 
ring, at a very moderate price... A lasting gift, 
which will provide a constant source of pleasure 
and satisfaction ... In ordering be sure to spec- 


ify stone and ring size. 












POSTPAID 


10K GOLD 
ON STERLING 


EXACT SIZE 


@ The perfect Legionnaire Christmas gift is this 
smart, new Legion-birthstone ring . . . Massive, 
yet perfectly proportioned, this heavy service-type 
ring has everything—style, beauty, and quality... 
Like the exquisite new Auxiliary miniature illus- 
trated at the left, this smart new Legion ring also 
skillfully combines gold with sterling, giving the 
appearance and beauty of solid gold at a price 
which is about half what you would expect to pay... 
Custom-made to your special order, with your 
choice of the twelve brilliant, sparkling official 


birthstones listed below. 


ONE-WEEK DELIVERY + NO C.0.D. SHIPMENTS 


OFFICIAL AND APPROVED BIRTHSTONES* 


Janvary—Garnet March— Aquamarine May—Green Spinel July—Rnby 
February—Amethyst April—White Sapphire June—Alexandrite 


September—Sapphire November—Golden Sapphire 


Avugust—Peridot October—Rose Zircon December—Zircon 


*Each of these beautiful, sparkling birthstones is a brilliant synthetic—officially approved by The Precious Stone Dealers Association. 


Emblem Division, American Legion, Natl. Hdqts., 777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gentiemen: Here is my remittance in the amount of $................ 
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Cut a slip of paper or string that will fit snugly around the second joint 
of the finger on whicl. the ring is to be worn. This must be done care- 
fully and accurately to insure a proper fit. Lay the paper or string with 
one end exactly on line “A,” and the other end will indicate the correct 
ting size. Rings also furnished in half-sizes, i.e., 714, 1044, etc. 


........ for the following: 


LEGION RING 


\ Birthstone... 











Serial number of my 1939 membership card is: 


American Legion... American Legion Auxiliary........... 
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Cigarettes were compared recently 
... sixteen of the largest-selling 
brands e . under the searching tests 
of impartial laboratory scientists. 
Findings were announced as follows: 


CAMELS were found 

. t e 
- tain MORE TOBACCO “BY 
= a than the average of the 
5 other of the largest-sellin 

brands. . 


CAMELS BURNED SLOW- 
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